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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


Sr and experience always count. 
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IT THAT WAY 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘“Bakery- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “‘best loaf in your market.” 


* TRADE MARK 
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“OUR ROLLS KEEP ROLLING ALONG’ 


SAYS PROMINENT 






GEORGIA BAKER 























W. E. CARROLL, 
Owner, Carroll Baking Company, 
720 Stewart Ave. S. W., 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


“Our Dutch Oven Bakeries started a 
house-to-house operation in 1930,” says 
Mr. Carroll. ““We now have 120 routes 
in and around Atlanta. Among our 
most successful specialties are cinnamon 
rolls and pecan rolls. They stay popular 
year after year because we are very 
careful about keeping their quality 
always high and always uniform.” 
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Practical way to turn out 


GOOD SWEET GOODS 


Ever since the first bag of Pillsbury’s Redi-Raise Sweet Dough 

Mix was shipped into Atlanta, the Carroll Baking Company has used 
this famous mix for cinnamon and pecan rolls. The time 

saved on scaling and blending allows more time for expert finishing, 
while the tested baking performance of Redi-Raise assures 

constant high quality in the rolls. 





022.2% ee The Pillsbury line includes mixes for both straight and sponge dough 
ese? © methods and for all types of yeast-raised sweet goods. Each 
en° mix is made from the finest of ingredients, precision-blended according to 
PAS a proved formula developed by bakers. Every batch is tested in 
. ? actual baking to assure faultless performance. 


* a 
e® = Pillsbury’s \ ite 
@~ Dotted Circle * Aix 
On °°: Symbol of : 
Reliability \ 


rd Put Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes to the test in your own shop, under 
‘ our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Your jobber or your 
Pillsbury salesman will be glad to give you complete information. 


Pillsburys SWEET DOUGH MIXES 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. ¢ Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA—FORWARD! 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED | 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


























MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ee Reg All Flour is NOT alike. Nor 

oe can every mill make equally 

1 BREAD AND CAKE!) > } . good flour if it chooses. Like 
: es anything else, milling top quality 
ee = = Bis flour requires the best of in- 











gredients to start and the skill 
and equipment to finish the job 


KANSASMILLING CO. EES 


WICHITA, KANSAS mene the most exneting toot of 
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i a WO divisions of 
Manufacturing and research facilities are being ex- 
panded to improve present products, also develop new 


products and methods of aiding the Milling Industry in 
V2zz2ml 


its efforts to produce better and more nutritious foods. 


FOR BETTER FLOUR 


President 
ENRICHMENT! ; $ ‘ /, 
* We tt Zz, C INC. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
VITAMINS - ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES + VANILLIN - CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
FLOUR BLEACHING AND MATURING AGENTS - SANITIZING AGENTS 


ct en lcs all eel ll 























FOR BETTER FLOUR 


BLEACHING! 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 
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GAINS YARDAGE 


because it has the strength 
Bemis Special? Thread 


You can close more bags per pound of thread with 

Bemis Special. It covers more seam yardage because its 
uniformly greater tensile strength permits firmer 

sewing machine tension . . . makes possible the closing of 
up to 20% more bags with the same amount of thread. 


Loose seams not only waste thread, they invite more 
sifting from the package. Use Bemis Special and 

sew a tighter seam for more yardage, better closure... 
more bags closed per pound of thread. 


Why Bemis Special thread works smoothly in the machine 


1S SPE 1. Made of premium quality cotton. 
mor =>PE T 


2. Stagger-spliced to eliminate all-ply knots. 


3. Imperfections eliminated by constant inspection. 


I 


& €> 
©Eps SEWING mackie cutmnare « » Bole « Boston Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte » Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit © East Pepper ol 
Py G e, Fla, « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis ¢ Minneapolis « Mob 'e 
UR-R-R-\ tue Cuan © tow vente steam « Olichoma City « Omaha » Peoria ¢ Phoenix © Pittsburgh » St. Lovis 
Salina « Salt Lake City « Son Francisco © Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. ¢ Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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milled vee specific requirements 


We set up in our laboratory a miniature reproduction of = 
baking operation, and through technical control produce a 
that exactly fits your requirements. 

With such flour, time schedules, reactions, handling and fin- 
ished product are consistent. 

This absolute uniformity in the flour we mill for you is closely 
associated with the bread-making quality of the Northwest high 
protein wheat to which we have ready access, and reflects the 
elaborate laboratory control constantly applied to our milling pro- 
cedures. 

You get dependable. high quality flours under the trade- 
names SAPPHIRE, JUDITH. GOLD CROSS and ISIS. 






















NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
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Montana Flour 
Mills Company 


Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
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Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 


. P R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
to Millers in Cash Wise President 


Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own 
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ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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EXPERT BAKING PROTECTION 
















FROM 
SELECTED 


WHEATS LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 










; to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
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BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM Every ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 

WHEN you buy PREFERRED STOCK Still Open for Representation 
flour you have all the safeguards of 

good baking value. Wheat selection, 
milling, laboratory control and test baking 
are all conducted with the watchful scien- 
tific approach that is a firm guarantee of 


superior bread flour for the baker. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— * MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kanses City, Mo. Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 




















This advertisement 
will appear in thefollow- 
ing publications: Crack- 
er Baker, Macaroni 
Journal, New South 
Baker, Southwestern 
Baker, Bakers Review, 
Dough Boy, Bakers 
Weekly, Bakers Helper, 
Western Baker. 
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THE ST. REGIS “‘INSECT-REPELLENT’’ MULTIWALL BAG THAT KEEPS FLOUR AS 
PURE AS THE DAY IT WAS MILLED—BY YOU! 


The new St. Regis ‘‘insect repellent” bag can be used 
with the St. Regis Valve Bag Filling Machine. Your 
nearest St. Regis Sales Office will gladly give you full 

t details about a complete, modern St. Regis Packaging 
System to fit your needs. 


Better order safe, rugged, economical 
ST. REGIS MULTIWALLS Now! 
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DD milled ~its good” tour! 























MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


‘You can be sure that I-H flours will help 
you make the kind of quality loaf that 
really builds business for the baker. Wheat 
for I-H flours is carefully chosen from the 
cream of the crop. And the skill and ex- 
Advertising Boosts Sales perience of J-H millers and cereal chemists 


Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With e eTe 
he Millers National. Advertising. Program guarantee uniform dependability. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
-KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Action by 81st Congress Reviewed | 
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Southwestern 


Mills Recover 


After MoPac Strike 


ST. LOUIS—Settlement of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad strike Oct. 23 
was good news to mills located on the 
lines which are operated in 10 south- 
western states. Since Sept. 9 these 
companies have been forced to truck 
their entire flour output to other rail- 
roads in the same community or as 
far as 20 miles to the nearest rail- 
road in another town. 

On numerous occasions during the 
7-week strike mills were forced to 
close down for two or three days at 
a time because of transportation dif- 
ficulties arising from the strike’ and 
also because of the shortage of cars 
on other southwestern lines. 

Railroad officials estimate it will 
take about three days to get all 
equipment back into operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
NET PROFIT INCREASES 


KANSAS CITY—Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has reported net income 
(based on unaudited figures) of $1,- 
752,054 for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 
8—equal after preferred dividends to 
$4.79 a share of common stock. 

This total, which is after deprecia- 
tion, interest and provision of $1,- 
073,839 for federal income taxes, 
compares with net income of $1,537,- 
718 in the corresponding period of 








1948—equal after preferred dividends 
(adjusted to the number of preferred 
shares outstanding in 1949) to $4.09 
a common share outstanding. 

Net sales for the first 40 weeks 
of 1949 totaled $42,708,652, compared 
with $44,657,515 in the same period 
in 1948. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR 

SUBLETTE, KANSAS — Grain 
storage here will go over the million- 
bushel mark before the 1950 wheat 
harvest because of the new 250,000- 
bu. elevator which the McCoy Grain 
Co. will erect. This elevator will du- 
plicate the one the firm built last 
year. Construction will begin late 
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ADMINISTRATION SUCCESS IN 


FOOD, FARM FIELD LIMITED 


New Farm Bill Passed; Wheat Pact Ratified; ECA Act 
Extended; CCC Charter Amended; Food 
Processing Study Continued 





this fall or early next spring. This 
firm already has 350,000 bu. capac- 
ity in Sublette. The new elevator 
will cost around $100,000. 





Revival of Export Sales Seen 
with Italy, Holland and Cuba 


Signs of an awakening of export 
flour interest were more numerous 
during the past week, and mills were 
hopeful for buying in the early fu- 
ture by Italy, the Netherlands, Cuba 
and possibly Brazil. These countries 
are traditionally among the heavi- 
est importers of American flour, and 
their absence from the market in re- 
cent months has been a factor in 
reducing mill operations. 

Last week Congress passed the 
compromise Economic Cooperation 
Administration subsidy appropriation 
bill and the measure is still await- 
ing the signature of the President. 
When the bill becomes a law Italy 
and the Netherlands are expected to 





Relief in Boxcar Shortage Assured 
in Two Weeks, AAR Tells Shippers 


About the same time the milling 
industry was wondering “what on 
earth has happened to create the 
present boxcar shortage,” the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads was 
assuring the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards that the 
Shortage will be “well on the way 
to solution within the next two 
weeks.” 

The flour industry, particularly in 
the Southwest, has been plagued for 
the past six weeks to two months 
With a shortage of cars. Some millers 
Teport that the current shortage is 
More acute than was the shortage 
during the war period. 

Arthur H. Goss, Washington, chair- 
Man of the AAR’s car service divi- 
Sion, told members of the shippers’ 
advisory board that corrective meas- 
ures have been taken to reduce the 
losses of boxcars on western lines 

requiring the return of certain 


Western ownerships which have lost 


heavily in the weeks since Labor 
Day. 
Mr. Goss said that the current 
Shortage can be blamed on a com- 
bination of the five-day work week 
nonoperating railroad employees, 
the strike on the Missouri Pacific rail- 
Toad system, and the seasonal in- 
Crease in carloadings. 
October is normally the heaviest 
Month of the year for carloadings. 
An official of the Millers National 


Federation adds the following con- 
tributing causes to the shortage, in 
addition to those named by Mr. Goss. 
The federation official cited the rule 
making Saturday a demurrage-free 
day, elimination of minimum load 
requirements on grain products, the 
large number of railroad cars out of 
service awaiting repair, generally 
less efficient use of freight cars, slow 
movement of freight cars while in 
railroad hands, and a “general post- 
war letdown in railroad service.” 

Frank J. Rebhan, vice president of 
the shippers’ organization, said at a 
meeting of his group with AAR rep- 
resentatives in St. Louis recently 
that the number of cars awaiting 
repair has increased from a low of 
84,000 on Dec. 1, 1948, to a high of 
132,500 on Sept. 1. He told the AAR 
that if the bad order cars could be 
reduced to an average of about 40,- 
000, it would be very helpful in re- 
lieving the present shortage. 

At the same meeting Irving M. 
Peters, Chicago, general chairman 
of the national management com- 
mittee of the 1949 “perfect shipping” 
campaign, said that freight loss and 
damage payments during the first 
five months of 1949 were about $5 
million less than in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

James H. Aydelott, AAR vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations and 
maintenance, said that the railroads 
are intensifying their efforts to re- 
duce freight loss and damage. 


be in the market for flour again. 
Italy is keeping its sources of pro- 
curement closely informed as to 
changes in address of its New York 
buying agency, type of flour they 
are interested in buying and the 
packaging specifications. They are 
planning to buy .50% ash flour. It 
is reported that Holland also will 
abandon .70% ash flour buying and 
revert to .50% ash. 


Cuba Ratifies Pact 

The Cuban legislature has rati- 
fied the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Now it must be signed by the 
Cuban president and deposited for 
approval with the U.S. State De- 
partment. Meanwhile, connections in 
that country are poised to buy, and 
sales will be confirmed as soon as 
subsidies become eligible. 

Whether: or not Brazil will soon 
again become an importer of US. 
flour holds the attention of exporters 
this week. At present wheat flour 
may not be imported into Brazil. 

A recent airgram from the Ameri- 
can embassy in Rio de Janeiro con- 
tained the information that applica- 
tions covering permitted imports into 
Brazil for the first half of 1950 will 
be received, commencing Nov. 16. 
The airgram also stated that some 
alterations will be made in the “posi- 
tive list” of articles which may be 
imported. 

Doubt Large Sales 


Trade observers are doubtful that 
any important volume of flour may 
be sold to Brazil at this time, but 
they feel that some import permits 
might be issued for the northern part 
of the country, traditionally supplied 
by U.S. flour. Payment of overdue 
collections on items representing flour 
sales have been practically cleaned up 
in the northern states of Brazil. In 
the case of southern imports, how- 
ever, most of the items for the last 
three months of the heavy flour move- 
ment in 1948 remain to be satisfied. 


One trade rumor which is now cir- 
culating is to the effect that when 
and if Brazil gets back into the 
American flour market dollar, ex- 
change will be provided within three 
weeks after arrival of the shipment 
in that country. This procedure can- 
not be expected, however, until Bra- 
zil ratifies the International Wheat 
Agreement since dollars are short in 
that country and business would be 
short-lived without benefit of subsidy. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Although the last 
presidential campaign victory for the 
administration was heralded as a 
mandate to reverse many of the ac- 
tions of the 80th Congress, success in 
this year’s session of the Democratic- 
dominated Congress was spotty in 
many major respects. 

Concerning agriculture and the 
food processing industries, adminis- 
tration success was limited. Here is 
a capsule review of pertinent legis- 
lation: 

FARM BILL—A new farm Dill, 
analyzed on page 12 of this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, was passed. 
The Brannan farm plan never got 
beyond the hearing stage in Con- 
gress, but it is probable that Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
and Maurice J. Tobin, secretary of 
labor, will continue to advocate it 
with undiminished zeal. This indi- 
cates that, shortly after Congress 
reconvenes, the plan will be dust- 
ed off and presented anew for full 
scale debate. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT—tThe In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement was 
ratified without much opposition from 
the grain, milling or feed industries. 


FOOD AND DRUG ACT—Efforts 
to amend the Food and Drug Act of 
1938 to extend the use of our stand- 
ards on exports to nations which do 
not have similar consumer protective 
regulations of their own failed to get 
congressional approval and goes over 
to the session of the 8lst Congress 
next year. This measure was spon- 
sored by Republican congressional 
members from Pennsylvania and could 
not be considered an administration 
bill. 

ANTI-TRUST LAWS—An attempt 
to amend the anti-trust laws to clar- 
ify the great confusion over the 
Federal Trade Commission’s enforce- 
ment of its stand against the use of 
basing point price systems came to 
naught. Efforts to clean up this con- 
troversy started in the closing days 
of the 80th Congress, having been 
sponsored by Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.). With the convening of the 
present Congress, these efforts were 
continued by Sen. Edwin C. Johnson 
(D., Colo.). He was actively support- 
ed by the influential Democratic Sen- 
ate leader, Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, in backing a bill to legal- 
ize the use of a basing point price 
system when it is not the result of a 
conspiracy to violate the anti-trust 
laws. 

It appeared headed for certain 
passage and enactment until Senate 
and House opposition developed after 
committees of both chambers had fa- 
vorably reported on the bill. Amend- 
ments sponsored in the debate in both 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Baking Exposition Sets New Records 





1949 SHOW DRAWS GREATEST 


INDUSTRY CROWD IN HISTORY 


More Than Two Million Dollars Worth of Equipment and 
Supplies Exhibited by More Than 250 Firms 
—Annual ABA Convention Held 


ATLANTIC CITY — The 1949 Baking Industry Exposition, 
largest show of its kind ever held, drew the greatest crowd of bakers 
and alllied tradesmen ever assembled to the huge Atlantic City 
Municipal Auditorium Oct. 15-20. More than $2 million worth of 
baking equipment and supplies were on display in the exhibits of 
more than 250 firms serving the baking industry. The show required 
more than 120,000 square feet of floor space on two floors of the 
auditorium. Sponsored jointly by the American Bakers Assn. and 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., it was the first baking 
industry exposition held since 1936. 


Bakers who traveled from all 
parts of the U.S. and several foreign 
countries were not disappointed in 
their search for the latest develop- 
ments available to the industry. The 
display of new equipment, methods 
and ideas for improving the produc- 
tion of quality of bakery goods was 
so gigantic that few, if any, individu- 
als were able to absorb all that was 
there to be learned. 

Companion attraction during the 
exposition was the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., the 
opening general session of which was 
held the morning of Oct. 17. 

A report of the opening session ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, beginning on 
page 9. 


ASBE, AIB Discussed 


The activities of the American So- 
ciety. of Bakery Engineers and the 
American Institute of Baking were 
outlined at the second and final gen- 
eral session of the ABA convention 
the morning of Oct. 19. 

Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus Co., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., second vice president 
of the ASBE, was in charge of that 
organization’s portion of the program. 

Harold Moody, Ralph’s Grocery 
Co., Los Angeles, ASBE president, 
reviewed the contributions of the 
bakery engineers to the industry’s 
program of service to the consumer. 
The engineer’s function, he said, is 
to produce the most appetizing qual- 
ity product possible. 

“The only way we will acquire our 
fair share of the market is by deliv- 
ering top quality to Mrs. Homemak- 
er,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Moody stressed the need for 
good ingredients and good sanitation 
practices to insure the production of 
quality baked goods. 

Charles E. Misch, Charles E. Misch 
Co., New York, cited the tremendous 


BAKERS GET MESSAGE FROM 
PRESIDENT 


ATLANTIC CITY—President Tru- 
man sent a message to the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn. 
held here during the 1949 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition. The President said: 
“If you continue to strive to improve 
the quality of your products and if 
you make them available to the con- 
sumers at reasonable prices, there 
need be little fear of your ability to 
grow and prosper.” 





advances in design of bakeries and 
bakery equipment. 

“Bakery design,”’ he said, ‘must 
be efficient; it must be sanitary, and 
it must lend itself to today’s produc- 
tion and tomorrow’s expansion.” 

The trend is toward one-floor bak- 
eries, he reported, with high ceil- 
ings to allow for future expansions. 
He discussed the new developments 
in design that result in ‘“push-but- 
ton” bakeries, which he predicted 
would become standard in the future. 

Don Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., first vice president of 
the ASBE, discussed the need for 
efficient operation to insure profitable 
operation. 

“We must assume that there is an 
easier way and a better way to do 
anything,” he said. “The profits and 
the fortunes of the future will have 
to come out of the wastes and inef- 
ficiencies of the present.” 


Quality Stressed 

He outlined the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the bakery engineer as 
they pertain to .efficiency in opera- 
tion. He also stressed the importance 
of quality. 

“No one can make such a lousy 
product that some one else can’t 
make a lousier one and sell it for 
less money,” he said. 

Discussing the training of bakery 
personnel, he said that “before we 
can have efficiency we must have 
good human relations.” He displayed 
charts used by his company in its 
personnel training program. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
served as chairman of the presenta- 
tion of the AIB’s phase of the pro- 
gram, 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the AIB, reported on 
the progress of plans for the new 
AIB building now being constructed 
in Chicago, He urged a unified in- 
dustry effort to capitalize on the fa- 
cilities that will be available upon 
completion of the new building, and 
he cited the need for (1) money on 
which to operate, (2) an interested 
membership and (3) an expanded 
program designed to move a unified 
baking industry forward. 


Consumer Education Outlined 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, home econo- 
mist on the AIB- headquarters staff 
in Chicago, discussed the consumer 
education program of the institute. 





She outlined the activities of the 
consumer services department and 
cited the widespread use of educa- 
tional materials distributed by the 
AIB. She reported that 409,640 pieces 
of nutrition education material were 
distributed during the month of Sep- 
tember this year, and that the num- 
ber for a year’s period would run to 
three and three-quarters million 
pieces. 

Mrs. Austin outlined the plans for 
an expanded program of consumer 
education in 1950 and pointed out 
the responsibility of the indvidual 
bakers in cooperating in the pro- 
gram. 

AIB’s help on bakery sanitation 
was outlined by Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of the department 
of sanitation of the institute. He re- 
viewed the development of the AIB’s 
sanitation program designed to aid 
bakery management and key produc- 
tion men in their operation of sani- 
tary plants. He reported on the re- 
gional sanitation courses that have 
been sponsored by the institute in 
various cities around the country 
and told of the in-plant inspection 
program that has been developed to 
provide bakers with an adequate in- 
spection service. 

Indicating that the sanitation pro- 
gram of the AIB would be expanded 
in 1950, he outlined plans for further 
sanitation courses to be held next 
year and reported that the number 
of sanitation bulletins issued would 
be increased. 

Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 


Atlantic City coverage: Wilfred E. 
Lingren, bakery editor, Minneapolis; 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editorial as- 
sistant, Minneapolis; Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., and George W. Potts, New 
York; 8S. O. Werner and Don E. Rog- 
ers, Chicago. 





director of the institute, reported on 
AIB’s projected scientific research 
program. He outlined the laboratory 
facilities that will be available in the 
new AIB building. Discussing the 
proposed research program, he em- 
phasized the importance of funda- 
mental research, results of which can 
be used as tools to solve practical 
problems. 


Continued interest in and sup- 
port of the AIB laboratories is need- 
ed, he said, and he offered the in- 
stitute’s services as a tool in the 
solution of the baking industry’s 
problems. 

Activities of the AIB school of 
baking were reviewed by William 
Walmsley, principal of the school. 
He reported on the method used in 
establishing the school’s curriculum 
and outlined the various. phases of 
training that are offered. In addition 
to the regular 20-week baking course, 
he said the school sponsors specially- 
designed short courses in the various 
phases of the industry’s operations. 

Mr. Walmsley outlined the 1950 
plans for the school and promised 
that more short courses would be 
sponsored by the AIB in 1951. 





John Garrow Elected President — 
of Allied Trades Association 


ATLANTIC CITY—John P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the annual 
luncheon meeting held here Oct. 18 
during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

Frank J. Torrens, Borden Co., New 
York, was elected vice president, and 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the executive committee 


John P. Garrow 








were C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Reading, Pa.; Carl W. 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich.; Harry C. Lautensack, 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, and Jack 
U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, New York. 

The meeting was the largest lunch- 
eon meeting in the history of the 
allied trades organization. Mr. Lem- 
mon, retiring president of the organi- 
zation, reported that the membership 
had increased to more than 1,200, an 
all-time peak. 

Featured on the speaking program 
was Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., Crotty 
Bros., Inc., Boston, president of the 
National Restaurant Assn. He charged 
the baking industry with “falling 
down on the job of furnishing baked 
products to the restaUrant industry” 
and urged a greater variety of prod- 
ucts and better quality. With the 
cooperation of the baking and res‘ au- 
rant industries, he suggested that 
the restaurant purchases of baked 
products could be more than doubled. 

Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., and Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
supplied the humorous portion of the 
program. 

James R. Shepley, chief Wash ing- 
ton correspondent of Time, Life and 
Fortune, rounded out the speaking 
program with a discussion of “Wash- 
ington Today.” 

W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, brought the meeting to a close 
with a tribute to Mr. Lemmon for his 
work as president of the association 
and the presentation of a wrist watch. 
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Voluntary Extension 


of Enrichment 
Program Urged 


ATLANTIC CITY—The importance 
of enrichment of bakery products 
was stressed during the wholesale 
bread branch session of the American 
Bakers Assn. convention held here 
Oct. 17. Dr. Norman Jolliffe, depart- 
ment of health of the city of New 
York, summarized the 1944 and 1948 
nutrition surveys in Newfoundland 
and pointed out the contributions of 
bread and flour enrichment in the 
US. 

He advocated the voluntary exten- 
sion of the enrichment program to all 
baked goods where technically prac- 
tical. 

“Bakers should be proud of the im- 
plementation of this enrichment pro- 
gram,” he said, “and they should 
grasp the opportunity to extend -the 
benefits.” 

Robert C. Stanfill, chief of the 
Philadelphia district of the Food and 
Drug Administration, congratulated 
the baking industry on the “good 
sanitary conditions under which most 
of America’s bread is baked.” 


Improvement Cited 

“One significant improvement in 
food regulation is the development 
of confidence by food industries that 
enforcement of laws prohibiting adul- 
teration offers protection to honest 
and competent manufacturers against 
unfair and poorly qualified competi- 
tors,” he said. 

Much of the improvement result- 
ing in general compliance with the 
Sanitation requirements of the federal 
act, he pointed out, has been brought 
about through programs sponsored 
by industry organizations. 

He outlined the methods of inspec- 
tion used by government representa- 
tives and cited instances of poor san- 
itation practices which had been un- 
covered in government inspections. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carl W. Steinhauer 
Renamed Head of 
Equipment Group 


ATLANTIC CITY—Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., was reelected president 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. at the annual meeting of 
the group held here Oct. 20. The 
dinner meeting was held following the 
Close of the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition, of which the BEMA was 
i eoneor with the American Bakers 
sn. 


Reelected vice president was J. U. 











BAKING INDUSTRY EXPOSITION—A panoramic view 
(above) of the Boardsalk floor of the Atlantic City 
Municipal Auditorium gives an impression of the vastness 
of the 1949 Baking Industry Exposition. First such ex- 
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position in 13 years and the largest in the history of the 
baking industry, the show occupied two floors of the 
auditorium. The exhibits of 258 firms were spread over 
120,000 sq. ft. of space. 





Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer of the association is W. J. 
Parker and executive secretary is 
Raymond J. Walter, both of the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters at 366 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors in addition to Mr. Steinhauer 
and Mr. Lemmon: 

T. F. Freed, Read Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
York, Pa.; John E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; Arthur F. 
Cummins, Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., and A. M. Born- 
hofen, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., North- 
brook, Il. 

Members of the association ex- 
pressed deep regret when word was 
received of the death of Mr. Stein- 
hauer’s mother, Mrs. C. W. Stein- 
hauer, at Indianapolis. 


Carl W. Steinhauer 





M. Lee Marshall New Chairman 


of American Bakers Assn. Board 


ATLANTIC CITY— M. Lee Mar- 
Shall, chairman of the board of Conti- 
fNental Baking Co., New York, was 
Named chairman of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn. Oct. 20 as the 
annual election of officers brought to a 
Close the association’s convention and 


the 1949 Baking Industry Exposition 
here. 

Elected president of the association 
was Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond Bak- 
ing Co., Richmond, Ind., who suc- 
ceeded -Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver. 





M. Lee Marshall 
. ABA Chairman . 


Mr. Marshall succeeded Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


The election followed what Mr. Vos 
described as “the most successful 
convention and exposition in our in- 
dustry’s entire history.” 

Other officers elected were Daniel 
J. Uhrig, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, treasurer; Earl Schnetz, Old 
Home Bakers, Sacramento, Cal., first 
vice president, and John R. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., second 
vice president. 

Also named as members of the 
association’s executive committee 
were: Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark; J. W. 
Carence, Campbell-Taggart Associat- 
ed Bakeries, Dallas; Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; Har- 
old W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bak- 
ery, San Francisco; Ernest L. South- 
wick, Farm Crest Baking Co., De- 
troit; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and 
H. W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 

The board also named three direc- 
tors of the American Institute of 
Baking. They are C. E. Casto, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Mr. South- 
wick and Mr. Zinsmaster. 


Nine men were named as governors 





at large. They are: J. W. Carence, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Dallas; Joseph J. Dawson, 
Spaulding Bakeries, Binghamton, N. 
Y.; John Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta; Stanley S. 
Langendorf, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, San Francisco; J. T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo; C. J. Pat- 
terson, Holsum Baking Co. of Spring- 
field, Kansas City, Mo.; Milton Peter- 
sen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, and Russell L. White, White Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis. 

The new officers were pledged the 
support of the men they succeeded as 
well as that of the entire industry. 
The new chairman thanked the asso- 
ciation membership in his own and 
Mr. Quigg’s behalf. 

The secretary is to be elected by 
the executive committee. 





REGISTRATION FIGURE 
TOTALS 13,408 
* 


ATLANTIC CITY — Registration 
for the 1949 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion and American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention here Oct. 15-20 totaled 13,408 
persons of whom more than 5,500 
were bakers. This compares with a 
total registration of approximately 
9,000 at the last baking industry ex- 
position held here in 1936. 








Eugene K. Quigg 
. ABA President . 
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High Price Support Advocates Win 





FARM BILL SETS BASIC CROP 
LEVELS AT 90% OF PARITY 


Measure Ends Mandatory Supports for Steagall Commodi- 
ties; Brannan Plan Still Expected to Come Up 
When Congress Reconvenes 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — High price sup- 
port advocates from cotton and wheat 
areas rode high, wide and handsome 
over the congressional moderate farm 
price support group last week when 
Congress passed a bill which will 
maintain the support level for basic 
crops at 90% of parity for the next 
crop. The basic crops are wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, peanuts and to- 
bacco. 

The high-farm-price support bloc 
not only won this signal victory 
over the group led by Senators Clin- 
ton P. Anderson and George D. Aiken. 
It also wrote into the legislation 
in conference committee a provision 
which will give these crops the high- 
er of two parity formulas—either 
the present formula or that proposed 
in the Anderson amendment to the 
Aiken Act of 1948—for the crop years 
through 1953. 

On the basis of parity as calculat- 
ed on July 1, 1949, and under the 
present formula, these support levels 
will be provided for in 1950: wheat, 
$1.926 bu.; corn, $1.40 bu., and cot- 
ton, 27¢ lb. However, rice, under the 
Anderson alternative, obtains a price 
support level of $2.28 bu. 


Nonbasic Commodities 

The new bill, for which presiden- 
tial approval is forecast, ends the 
mandatory price supports for the 
Steagall commodities at the end of 
this calendar year. And, except for 
certain mandatory supports to be 
noted later, it puts all nonbasic crop 
support operations at the discretion 
of the secretary of agriculture at 
0-90% of parity. 

Under this provision, hogs, chick- 
ens, eggs, oil seed crops and coarse 
grains may be price-supported only 
at the discretion of the secretary 
of agriculture to the extent that 
funds are available and to the ex- 
tent that they are important to the 
national economy. Their relative im- 
portance to agriculture and the abil- 
ity of the USDA to dispose of sup- 
plies which may be developed as a 
result of price support programs also 
must be considered. The bill sets 
up a sliding scale guide for price 
support for nonbasic commodities 
based on supply conditions. However, 
in another provision, it also author- 
izes the secretary to reduce the price 
support level below the 75% mini- 
mum for these commodities if he con- 
siders such action desirable. 

An indication of possible admin- 
istrative action by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, may 
be found in a letter which he wrote 
July 25, 1948, to the director of the 
Bureau of the Budget analyzing the 
Aiken Act of 1948. In this commu- 
nication Secretary Brannan said, 
“There are several provisions which 
we consider objectionable. We ob- 


ject to the provision which gives spe- 
cial treatment to certain commodi- 
ties such as those which virtually as- 
sure a mandatory price support of 
90% of parity for tobacco and wool 
for at least several years. We ob- 
ject, even though the provisions ap- 
ply only to 1949, to the mandatory 
90% of parity or comparable price 
for hogs, chickens, eggs and milk 
and its products. . . Title II contains 
undesirable provisions requiring the 
same price support operations for 
broilers, ducks, ducklings and other 
poultry that may be undertaken with 
respect to either turkeys or chick- 
ens.” 

Since that time, Mr. Brannan has 
written the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee calling its attention to the 
mounting cost of the egg price sup- 
port program at 90% of the parity 
price. He forecast that, if continued 
through 1950, the program might cost 
the government as much as $200 
million. 


Lower Egg Level 


From these excerpts of Mr. Bran- 
nan’s official remarks, it appears 
that, in administering the new. act, 
he will drop the 90% price support 
level for eggs. The only question re- 
maining is how far the 1950 egg 
support program will be cut. ° 


It might be assumed also that he > 


will use the discretionary authority 
granted him under the new act to 
lower the support levels for such 
other nonbasic commodities as hogs 
and whole milk, for, in his letter, 
he was critical of the mandatory 





high price supports for those com- 
modities. 

However, this conclusion is not as 
clear as the one in regard to eggs. 
When he appeared before Congress 
to advocate the adoption of the Bran- 
non farm plan, he requested discre- 
tionary power to adjust price rela- 
tionships between feed grains and 
end products. But his recommenda- 
tion implied that he would effect 
a changed relationship by reducing 
the support levels for feed commodi- 
ties rather than the end products. 


To be consistent with his comments 
on his own program, he may not re- 
duce support “levels for hogs and 
chickens next year since the price 
support level for corn will remain at 
90% of parity. 

Nonbasic commodities do not ob- 
tain the more favorable alternative 
support formula that is given the 
basic commodities. They obtain their 
parity price percentage on the basis 
of the Anderson formula, which in- 
cludes farm labor in calculations. In 
this respect, dairy products and the 
livestock industry would obtain an 
advantage if supported. 


Soybeans, Cottonseed 


Current price supports for flaxseed 
of the 1950 crop will have to be 
revised upward to reflect the higher 
support formula of the Anderson 
bill, which is applicable to that crop. 
The present support level for the 
1950 flaxseed crop has been calcu- 
lated under the present parity for- 
mula and will have to be adjusted. 
Soybean price supports for the 1949 
crop have already been announced 
at 90% of parity, based on the pres- 
ent formula: Since the bill permits 
the secretary to put into effect im- 
mediately any provisions of the new 
act other than those which would 
reduce a price support level, it is 
possible that he will adjust the 1949 
price support program to conform to 
the provisions of the new act. Mr. 
Brannan has previously declared 
himself as a “high price support side” 








Thomas R. Coyne 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICIALS—The board of directors, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, recently elected Thomas R. Coyne executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., secretary: Mr. Pratt succeeds 





Derrill B. Pratt, Jr. 


F. A. Cucera, Jr., who has retired after a connection of 45 years with the 
company. He will continue as a director of the company. 








ALLIED TRADES MEET—During 
the recent Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City, the traditional 
luncheon was held by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., is shown above as he de- 
livered his humorous address, with 
Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York, 
retiring president of the group, hold- 
ing aloft one of Mr. Cobb’s “charts.” 
William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, is shown assisting 
in the presentation. 





advocate. It is unlikely, unless 
pressed by the cotton interests, that 
USDA will adjust the current cot- 
tonseed price support program to re- 
flect the provisions of the bill passed 
by Congress. The current cottonseed 
program is based on the present 
parity formula. But, since that com- 
modity will get a higher dollars and 
cents support level under the Ander- 
son calculation, it is possible that the 
cotton interests will press for a 
change to conform to the new bill. 


Moderate Supports Distant 

Apologists for the bill deny that it 
represents the highest price support 
bill ever written. These members of 
the congressional conference com- 
mittee, while not satisfied, say that 
it is a step in the direction of more 
moderate price supports. However, 
the step in this direction is at least 
four years away on the basis of 
analysis of the bill. 

Modified price supports are avail- 
able only for the nonbasic commodi- 
ties after Jan. 1, and then only at 
the discretion of the Secrétary of 
Agriculture. 

The basic commodities will be sup- 

(Continued on page 22) 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED MEN 
_ MAKE RESEARCH GRANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. presented 
a check for $2,000 to the University 
of Minnesota Oct. 24 to continue its 
sponsorship of a fellowship in poul- 
try nutrition research. 

The presentation was made at the 
organization’s dinner meeting at the 
Radisson Hotel by L. H. Patten, 
Farmers and Merchants- Milling Co.., 
Glencoe, Minn., chairman of the fel- 
lowship committee. H. J. Sloan, chief 
of the poultry husbandry division, 2c- 
cepted the contribution for the uni- 
versity. The grant was the third 
$2,000 contribution made by the as- 
sociation in the past three years. 

George M. Briggs, associate pro- 
fessor who is in charge of tlie re- 
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search work, reported on some of 
the conclusions reached as the re- 
sult of-experiments with the animal 
protein factor*. 

William T. Diamond, director of 


- agricultural services for the Ameri- 


can Feed Manufacturers Assn., out- 
lined the report of the AFMA feed 
survey committee. The total supplies 
of grains, ‘grain by-products and 
high-protein concentrates available 
for feed, after allowing for normal 
carryover and continued large ex- 
ports, is calculated by the committee 
to be 142 million tons, an excess of 
about 14 million tons over the 
amount expected to be used for feeds 
in 1949-50. 

The survey revealed these antici- 
pated increases in animal livestock 
production: fall pigs, 12%; spring 
pigs, 8%; layers on farms Jan. 1, 
5%; broilers, 3%; turkeys 2%%. 


——— BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Free Trade Slated 
Between Belgium 
and Switzerland 


LONDON—Belgium and Switzer- 
land intend to restore complete free- 
dom of trade and convertibility of 
currency in the near future. This 
would have the effect of restoring 
the position effective prior to the 
war. 

Wheat and flour may be involved 
in these arrangements if freedom is 
extended to cover deals with other 
countries. In the immediate postwar 
years Switzerland imported large 
quantities of flour, although last 
year the purchases showed a consid- 
erable reduction. A proportion of 
the trade consisted of American flour 
purchased through Dutch importers, 
but it is understood Belgian mills are 
interested in extending their flour 
export trade in this direction. 

One result of the tie-up between 
the two countries would be the vir- 
tual acceptance of Switzerland as a 
Member of the Benelux union, at 
present consisting of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. Cer- 
tain customs duties are scheduled 
for revision and in some cases for to- 
tal abolition. No indications of the 
commodities involved in this provi- 
sion have been made public. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT SEEDING 
NEARING COMPLETION 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
Wheat crop is practically all seeded 
with the exception of the southwest- 
ern and some of the west central 
counties where moisture has been in- 
adequate. Stands generally are good. 

Winter barley and oats are prac- 
tically all seeded in the south central 
and eastern areas. These crops, like- 
Wise, show very good stands. The corn 
harvest is nearing completion, and 
grain sorghums continue to be har- 
Vested. The week was exceptionally 
dry with the average precipitation 
afound .04 in. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


W. & T. BRANCH OFFICE 
TO LARGER QUARTERS 


KANSAS CITY—The regional of- 
fices of the Wallace & Tiernan Sales 
Corp. will be moved to larger quar- 
ters Nov. 1, John A. Strang, manager 
of the offices, has announced, The 
Mew address will be 2556 McGee 
Trafficway. 
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New Farm Bill Hints Marketing and 


Acreage Controls on Nonbasic Crops 


WASHINGTON—A reexamination 
of the new farm bill perhaps should 
lay special emphasis on a provision 
that is explained precisely in the re- 
port of the House conferees when 
the bill passed the House. 

Under Title IV, section 401, sub- 
section (C) it is provided that in 
regard to the nonbasic and perish- 
able commodities, “compliance by the 


producer with acreage allotments, 


production goals and marketing prac- 
tices (including marketing quotas 
when authorized by law), prescribed 
by the secretary, may be required as 
a condition of eligibility for price 
support.” This provision does not ap- 
ply to the basic crops. 

It may be recalled that in the 80th 
Congress grain trade interests ob- 
jected to a proposal to extend the use 
of marketing agreements and orders 
to the basic commodities. 

Any lack of clarity of intent in the 
wording of the act as quoted above 
appears to be removed when read in 
connection with the House conferees 
report on this provision. They say, 
“This provision is substantially the 
same as the provision contained in the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 and, among 
other things, will authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to condition 
price support for potatoes and other 
nonbasic agricultural commodities 
upon producers agreeing to use mar- 
keting agreements and orders issued 
pursuant to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
Agreement of 1937, as amended with 


respect to such commodities in such 
production or marketing areas as the 
secretary may designate.” 


Contest Agreements 


In the 1948 act it had been stated 
by the authors that the use of. these 
marketing agreements and orders 
could be a condition of eligibility for 
price support, but this contention had 
been contested and, according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture legal offi- 
cials, USDA relied solely on a con- 
gressional explanation during the de- 
bate on the bill to justify the use 
of these instruments. 

Prior to the passage of this new 
farm legislation, the imposition of 
these controls on producers was about 
to be undertaken in the Kern County, 
California, potato producing region. 
The USDA had submitted a market- 
ing agreement to the producers there 
for a referendum, and they had re- 
jected the proposal. 

Following the turn-down, Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
had announced that the potatoes pro- 
duced in that area would not be eligi- 
ble for price support in the 1950 crop 
year. A legai test loomed prior to 
the passage of this new bill which 
seems very clearly to sustain the 
USDA ruling. 

That Mr. Brannan intends to use 
these methods as part of his brief 
support activities seems clear from 
his action in regard to the potato 
crop. How widely he may extend them 
will depend largely on the success 
of individual crop programs. 


Among the important nonbasic 





Wheat, Flour Exports Decline; 
Other Grain Movement Larger 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates July- 
September exports of grain and grain 
products at 3,739,000 long tons (147,- 
405,000 bu. grain equivalent), as com- 
pared with 4,803,000 long tons (183,- 
479,000 bu. grain equivalent) in the 
like period of 1948. 

While July-September exports of 
wheat and wheat products were sub- 
stantially smaller than in the same 
months last year, the total exports of 
other grains and grain products (in- 
cluding corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, corn grits and meal, corn- 
starch and flour, oatmeal and malt) 
were more than twice the volume 
shipped in the same period last year. 
The accompanying table shows the 
estimates for the two periods. 

Of the total grain and grain prod- 
ucts exported during July-September 
this year, 2,204,000 tons, or 59%, 
moved to the U.S. occupied zones of 
Germany and Japan. 

About 970,000 tons, or 25.9%, went 
to the following Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration countries: Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France and 
French North Africa, the French 
zone of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 


Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Tri- 
este, and U.K. (The quantity going 
to ECA countries included grain and 
grain products purchased by the im- 
porting countries as well as by ECA.) 

About 565,000 tons, or 15.1%, were 
shipped to India, the Philippines, 
Spain, Latin American countries and 
other countries. Principal .recipients 
among the Latin American countries 
were Cuba and Mexico. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY S. CROSBY AGAIN 
HEADS DUNWOODY BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Henry S. Cros- 
by, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was reelected pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute at the re- 
cent annual meeting. 

Also reelected were John Crosby, 
vice president; -Harold O. Hunt, sec- 
retary; Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., 
treasurer, and John A. Butler, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

Paige Lehman, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
signed from the board and the va- 
cancy was not filled. 














Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
FIRST QUARTER GRAIN EXPORTS (in Thousand Bushels) 
t 1948 - 1949 —_—- 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
and Macaroni Other and Macaroni Other 
Long tons Bu. Long tons Bu. Long tons Bu. Long tons Bu. 

TP basa 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 825 30,797 479 20,000 
August .. 1,674 62,490 213 9,186 824 30,759 505 23,456 
September 1,279 7,745 107 5,307 851° 31,769 255 10,624 





Totals 4,276 159,623 527 
*September figures are preliminary. 


23,856 2,500 





93,325 1,239 54,080 





R. A. Mayer 


OPENS NEW FIRM—R. A. Mayer, 
a partner in the Cook-Boynton Co., 
old-time Los Angeles brokerage firm, 
is starting .a new business effective 
Nov. 1, to be known as the R. A. 
Mayer Co., with offices located at 
6363 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. The new firm will continue as 
southern California representative of 
all feed accounts previously handled 
by the former company. Mr. Mayer 
is past president of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
and past president of the Los An- 
geles Food Brokers Assn. 





commodities which could fall under 
marketing agreements and orders are 
the oilseeds, hogs, chickens, eggs, 
barley, oats and rye and grain sor- 
ghums. In studying the effects of such 
controls it is important to bear in 
mind the fact that these controls may 
be imposed either by production or 
marketing areas. 

In reexamining the use of these 
controls it is noteworthy that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
in its 1946 convention in San Fran- 
cisco, vigorously endorsed the mar- 
keting agreements in principle as the 
surest method by. which farmers 
could, through their own efforts, ob- 
tain parity for their crops. Marketing 
orders and agreements are only per- 
mitted to operate as long as a crop 
sells below parity. Once parity is at- 
tained these types of instruments 
must be halted in their operation. 

During the 80th Congress, when 
the grain trade objected to the ex- 
tension of this type of control to all 
crops, it was asserted by trade spokes- 
men that they could not be made to 
work on crops which were grown 
over large areas, The marketing or- 
der and agreement could only work 
effectively in compact producing areas 
where their success appears to have 
been evident, since producers of 
crops under these agreements have 
repeatedly renewed them. 

That USDA would _ immediately 
move to invoke these controls on all 
of the nonbasic crops is by no means 
certain, but on such crops as those 
which produce burdensome surpluses 
at price support levels it is not un- 
likely that producers will be asked 
to consider their use. 
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FLOUR BUYERS WARY OF NEW 
BOOKINGS; SALES TOTALS DIP 


Buyers Active in Ordering Shipment on Previous Con- 
tracts, Show Little Interest in New Purchases; 
Export Inquiry Better 


With domestic flour buyers still 
wary of market trends and fairly 
well covered with previous bookings, 
new sales are still limited in volume. 
Some renewed buying by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion helped business during the past 
week, along with improved Latin 
American trade. However, export 
movement of flour generally is well 
below normal. The decreased activi- 
ty in domestic trade last week can 
partially be attributed to attendance 
at the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Atlantic City by a large 
number of flour buyers and sales 
representatives. Mills continue to 
receive shipping directions at a good 
rate and flour output is large in most 
milling centers. However, the boxcar 
shortage is hampering movement in 
some sections, particularly in the 
Southwest. 


LATIN INQUIRY 
SHOWS PICK-UP 


Scattered lots of flour were sold to 
Venezuela, Puerto Rico and other 
regular small lot buyers as inquiry 
from Latin America picked up. Indi- 
cations of an early revival of flour 
trade with Brazil were received dur- 
ing the week when the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro reported 
that applications for import permits 
of goods on the “positive” list would 
be accepted after Nov. 16. Whether 
or not flour would be on the list 
was not announced. Also, there were 
signs that Cuba would be buying 
more flour soon following signing 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration bought 85,000 
sacks of 80% extraction hard wheat 
flour for shipment to Turkey. Prices 
ranged about $4.15@4.49, osnaburgs, 
Gulf. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
REMAINS QUIET 


Flour business in the Southwest 
remains quiet as bakery flour sales 
lag and family business remains fair. 
Sales by mills in that area averaged 
30% of capacity last week, compared 
with 47% the previous week and 
40% a year ago. A few widely scat- 
tered lots of 25,000 and 30,000 sacks 
were sold, but they were exception- 
al in the week’s business. Family 
flour sales were relatively better, and 
some encouraging bookings were 
made. Directions on this type of 
flour helped some mills to maintain 
a good rate of output, although direc- 
tions on bakery flour also were fair- 
ly good. The boxcar shortage con- 
tinued to limit movement of flour 
to some extent. 


SPRING MILLS NOTE 
FILL-IN BUSINESS 


Spring wheat mills are experienc- 
ing slow business again this week. 
An expected increase in demand for 
flour because of passage of new price 
support legislation failed to develop, 
and sales are merely routine fill-in 
contracts. Sales averaged 36% of ca- 
pacity for the week, representing a 
decline from the low total reported 
a week ago, 39.1%, and 53% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Ship- 


ments from mills are large as bakers 
and jobbers continue to order heav- 
ily on previous bookings. However, 
the time when these contracts will 
run out is rapidly approaching. Buy- 
ers apparently are unsure of market 
trends and do not want to commit 
themselves further at this time. Fam- 
ily flour business also is slow, al- 
though shipping directions are good 
because of improved consumer de- 
mand. 


EASTERN MARKETS 
GENERALLY SLOW 


Interest in flour is improved at 
Buffalo, due partly to the promise 
of firm prices through passage of the 
new farm bill. Shipping directions 
against contracts continue heavy, 
and mills are operating seven days 
a week. Sales of flour in the metro- 
politan New York area were limited 
during the week as a large number 
of distributors and bakers were in 
Atlantic City for the bakers’ con- 
vention. Shipments on bookings made 
earlier have been heavy and some 
new buying seems imminent. Chain 
bakers showed considerable interest, 
but it was difficult to confirm any 
volume business. 

Buying at Boston is limited largely 
to fill-in quantities, governed by 
slow sales of bread and sweet goods 
by bakers. Inventories are said to be 
lasting much longer than expected. 
Very little flour changed hands in 
the Philadelphia area. A steady flow 
of shipping directions continues, and 
those who have exhausted such book- 
ings are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. In the retail trade, there has 
been some loss of business because 
of the coal and steel strikes. Export 
trade continues to lag. The impact of 
the coal and steel industry strikes is 
being felt more keenly each day at 
Pittsburgh. Many bakers have closed 
their sweet goods baking depart- 
ments and offer only bread. Sales of 
baker grades of flour have slipped 


substantially, but family flour. sales 
are holding up fairly well as many 
families have switched to home bak- 
ng. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIMITED 


The flour market at Chicago re- 
mains quiet, with little buyer inter- 
est. The only business reported has 
been one- and two-carlot purchases 
for immediate needs. Directions con- 
tinue good. Mills at St. Louis report 
sales to the family trade as well as 
to bakers have fallen off, although 
there have been a few lots of fair 
size for 120 days. The bulk of book- 
ings consisted of carlots for prompt 
to nearby shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions are good, but there hasn’t been’ 
much change in the empty car situ- 
ation, and movements are slow. Many 
buyers are staying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


MORE INTEREST 
NOTED IN SOUTH 


More interest is being shown in 
the South by bakers and jobbers, 
and inquiries are more numerous. 
However, the volume of business is 
not large. Price idea differences be- 
tween buyers and sellers tend to 
hold up sales. Hard winters are in 
the most demand at New Orleans. 
Shipping. directions are showing 
slight improvement, and export busi- 
ness has gained a little. 


PACIFIC COAST 
BUSINESS DULL 


In the Pacific Northwest mills are 
relying chiefly on domestic business, 
and that is insufficient to keep them 
operating at capacity. There is a lit- 
tle export business in established 
brands, but it is not general. Settle- 
ment of the longshoremen’s strike 
in Hawaii is expected to bring in- 
creased business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 81,680 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,513,234 
sacks compared with 3,594,914 in the 
previous week and 3,923,107 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 


_ 





Shipments of Durum Granulars 
Heavy on Strong Macaroni Demand 


Macaroni manufacturers are exper- 
iencing brisk business and are keep- 
ing durum mills busy with orders for 
shipment of granulars booked earlier. 
Mills report that new sales are very 
small, although present bookings will 
keep them operating at near capac- 
ity at least through November. 

The heavy influx of orders has put 
some mills behind on shipments, es- 
timated in some cases at 6 to 10 days. 
Grocery wholesalers and distributors 
apparently have been exerting heavy 
pressure for delivery of packaged 
goods as consumer demand remains 
strong. Some of the pick-up in store 
sales is attributed to strikes in the 
East which have cut into family food 
budgets and sent housewives after 
the relatively cheap macaroni and 
noodle products. 

Leading noodle manufacturers have 
advanced prices 1¢ Ib. and a general 
increase in the price of macaroni and 
spaghetti is expected soon. Durum 
granulars are quoted the same as 


a week ago at $5.75 sack, bulk Min- 
neapolis. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis ‘continue rather light and 
the premium basis early this week 
was 14¢ over December for fancy 
quality milling durum. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 22 were as follows: 


Fancy 32 Hd, Amb. or better. .$2.305 @2.32% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.22% @2.29% 


Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.17% @2.23% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.16% @2.23% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.10% @2.13% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 16-22 -- 10 222,000 189,858 86 


Prev. week ... 13 267,600 *247,430 92 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 228,564 89 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 23, 1949 ...5...ccc0s 3,045,051 
July 1-Oct. 23, 1948 ............ 2,765,057 


*Revised. 








October 25, 1949 


Two years ago the figure was 4,045,- 
821 and three years ago 3,872,320. 
Flour production increased 17,000 
sacks in the Southwest, over the pro- 
duction of a week ago while there 
were decreases in all other sections 
of the country: Northwest, 33,000 
sacks; Buffalo, 3,000; Central and 
Southeast, 4,000, and North Pacific 
Coast 59,000. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLDER WEATHER UPS 
DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 


emmusifpewiss 


Prices Recover from Low Spot as 
Mixers Enter Market for Larger 
Supplies 





Millfeed values are higher follow- 
ing recovery from the low spot last 
week which brought bran prices as 
low as $37. Better formula feed busi- 
ness developed with the arrival of 
colder weather, and mixers took on 
larger quantities of millfeed. Bran 
is quoted at $40 and standard midd- 
lings at $41. November shipment sup- 
plies are selling at a $1 premium over 
prompt, with December offered at 
$2 over. 

The volume of formula feed sales 
was reduced this week in the South- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 207.8 as of 
Oct. 18, down 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
165.9, down 12 points. 











west and the lull was attributed in 
part to. the congressional wrangle 
over the farm price support ‘pro- 
gram and also to sharp declines in 
corn prices and other feed grains. 

The decline in business this week 
averaged about 15% from the pre- 
vious week. It was the first truly no- 
ticeable drop in sales in quite some 
time, but the industry was not show- 
ing any alarm over the situation be- 
cause business on the whole is still 
running considerably ahead of this 
time a year ago and the winter sea- 
son of heavier feeding is still ahead. 

Broiler feed was moving in good 
volume, although many feeders have 
disposed of their stocks. Egg feed 
business is still going very well and 
hog and cattle feeds are selling in 
good volume. But the somewhat 
slower sales this week have cut down 
on the backlog of orders, and pro- 
duction will be reduced this week. 

Formula feed business improved in 
the Northwest following the. arrival 
of colder weather and_ general 
strengthening of ingredient markets. 
Millfeed and soybean oil meal both 
recovered from earlier weakness, 
touching off some buying from deal- 
ers who have been holding off for 
some time. 

Calls for poultry and dairy rations 
increased the most and demand for 
cattle feeds in western areas also 
picked up. Hog feeds sales are off. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 52,544 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 55,327 tons in the 
week previous and 60,628 tons in 2 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 860,080 tons 
as compared with 964,793 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Passage of Price Support Bill 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inereases Wheat Values 


Futures Gain 2@3c Following Enactment of 
Law Maintaining 90% Support Through 1950 


Wheat prices are higher this week 
due principally to the stimulus given 
markets by the passage of compro- 
mise farm legislation which guaran- 
tees price support of basic commodi- 
ties at 90% of parity through 1950. 
Cash wheat values are firm, despite 
slow milling demand because of slack 
flour trade, and futures prices are 
up 2@3¢ for the week, with the 
largest gains registered for the dis- 
tant futures. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Oct. 24 were: Chi- 
cago — September $2.15% @2.15%, 
March $2.15% @2.15%, May $2.10%, 
July $1.953s; _Minneapolis—Decem- 
ber $2.19%, May $2.12%; Kansas 
City—December $2.11, March $2.095, 
May $2.03%, July $1.88%. 

Another legislative development 
during the week which is regarded 
as a market. bolstering influence is 
passage of the bill providing that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. pay subsi- 
dies on International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales to Economic Cooperation 
Administration nations. ‘More buying 
is expected to develop shortly now 
that the confusion surrounding these 
subsidy payments has been cleared. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated July-September ex- 
ports of grain and grain products at 
3,739,000 long tons (147,405,000 bu. 
grain equivalent), as compared with 
4,803,000 long tons (183,479,000 bu. 
grain equivalent) in like period of 
1948. While July-September exports 
of wheat and wheat products were 
substantially smaller than in same 
months last year, total exports of 
other grains and grain, products (in- 
cluding corn, oats, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, corn grits and meal, 
cornstarch and flour, oatmeal and 
malt) were more than twice volume 
shipped in same period last year. 

Supplies of wheat available for 
export or carryover at the first of 
October in the four principal export- 
ing countries were about 40 million 
bushels smaller than a year ago and 
totaled slightly under a billion bush- 
els. October 1 stocks were smaller 
than last season in each country. 
Supplies still remaining for export 
or carryover in the US. Oct. 1 
amounted to approximately 625 mil- 
lion bushels, in Canada around 290 
million, Ar¥gentina about 45 million 
and Australia a little over 35 million 
bushels. A year ago Oct. 1 supplies 
totaled over 635 million in the U.S., 
300 milliori in Canada, nearly 60 
Million in Argentina and _ slightly 
above 40 million bushels in Australia. 


Spring Movement Light 
_ Movement to spring wheat ter- 
Minals held light, with only 1,048 
Cars received at Minneapolis and 
1212 at Duluth. With little more 
than half of arrivals offered for sale 
it took only moderate demand to ab- 
Sorb the offerings each day; however, 
there was no broad buying in evi- 
fence at any time as mills selected 
their lots and. purchased carefully. 
Terminal elevator buyers were in- 
terested only when wheat could be 
Secured at around the December 
Price. On the average premiums on 
Ordinary wheat were down slightly 
for the week while the high protein 
lots were steady to slightly firmer. 
At the close ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
the Minneapolis December price to 


3¢ over; 12% protein was quoted at 
2@7¢ over, 13% protein 10@15¢ 
over, 14% protein 17@22¢ over, 15% 
protein 22@27¢ over and 16% pro- 
tein at 30@35¢ over December. The 
average protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.72% and 
the durum 12.70%. 

Although receipts of durum were 
not heavy, they appea large in 
view of the limited demand which 
prevailed most of the time. The de- 
mand situation improved somewhat 
toward the close of the week, but 
premiums, nevertheless, averaged 
net lower for the period. At the close 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum of 
fancy milling quality was quoted at 
11@12¢ over the Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price; No. 1 and 2 amber durum 
of good to choice milling quality 4@ 
10¢ over and No. 1 and 2 durum of 
medium milling quality 2¢ under to 
5¢ over; No. 1 red durum nominally 
12¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 22: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 






S Reem OE Wee CS POs ec te ects $2.195% @2.22% 
22.009 PROtele ocicc esse ncione 215 @ 2.26% 
Se EEE gat owns cwecss 5% @2.34% 
Te | DC. re 36% @2.41% 
2) BO eee 2.41% @2.46% 
SOO Te, SOMME cic eee evens 2.49% @2.54% 
lc Premium for Heavy 
; Grade Discounts 
Py eo ER (cate oscvctbdnavertecs 1@ 3¢ 
OT SPER rat Pee 3@ 7¢ 
ED «sta 4 aos 08 Oh 7a. Sete we 7@11¢ 
TT ND. a wo 09a werd 090646 ow eee 13@20¢ 


Passage of the compromise farm 
support measure and the ECA sub- 
sidy bill which might open the way 
for enlarged exports of flour and 
wheat in the near future caused a 
stronger undertone in southwestern 
wheat. However, these factors did 
not firm wheat any more than a cent 
or two because cash demand was still 
faltering, In addition, settlement of 
the Missouri Pacific strike served no- 
tice that within a few days this im- 
portant source of wheat receipts 
would be operating normally again. 
Flour mills were cautious buyers of 
cash supplies in the Kansas City mar- 
ket and only minor revisions were 
made in the premium structure dur- 
ing the course of the week. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
sunk to a low of 5%¢ over the De- 
cember future Oct. 18, and by Oct. 
24 was listed only at 6¢ over. Twelve 
per cent protein closed the week at 
7 to 9%¢ over and 13% protein was 
quoted 11 to 16¢ over. The con- 
gressional activity made its strong- 
est effect on the basic December con- 
tract, that future climbing from a 
low of $2.08% Oct. 17 to a high of 
$2.11 Oct.. 24. The range of cash 
wheat prices rose from $2.144%@ 
2.37% Oct. 18 to $2.16%@2.39 by 
Oct. 24.” 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 22, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Harf........-. $2.16@2.38%4 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ . 2.15 @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard... seees 2e13@2.35% 
No. 4 Dark ahd Hard.......... 2.10@2.33% 
NO. 1 ROG cece v0 ree coqng spe 2.15@2.18% 
St el PSP Areca See 2.14@2.17\% 
Mas S TS 6. 6 AS. CISA ove 2.12@2.16% 
No.4 Re@. Al. deeper ower: igecas 2.09@2.14% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter’ wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 24 for $2.37% @2.38%, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pre- 
mium commanding a 1¢ premium. 








CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Oct. 16-22, *Previous Oct. 17-23, Oct. 19-25, Oct. 20-26, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
DOGS. 6 cuss cesti bnaees ta ban 792,751 $25.651 778,129 963,880 1,032,693 
WOURWORS 24 ks 2 dine WH es. db ee 1,313,727 1,296,700 1,622,089 1,525,924 1,379,310 
Sebo Ukr e VADES Chole CEES 0 593,950 597,199 620,094 588,233 627,345 
Central and Southeast .......... 586,077 589,922 600,455 600,698 589.778 
North Pacific Coast ............ 226,729 . 285,442 302,340 367,086 343,194 
Mae PPC Ta eo PLN Be 3,513,234 3,594,914 3,923,107 4,045,821 3,872,320 
Percentage of total U.S, output 70.6 70.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. ’ 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— -———-J uly 1 to————~. 
Oct, 16-22, Previous Oct. 17-23, Oct. 19-25, Oct. 20-26, Oct. 22, Oct. 23, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 76 79 75 92 100 11,738,999 12,216,046 
Southwest ...... 81 81 100 99 95 20,564,056 25,488,508 
BOUEIMIO 6. ovine 98 99 103 98 88 8,679,989 9,243,624 
Central and S.E. 75 76 77 76 76 8,474,359 9,560,940 
No. Pacific Coast 58 73 78 101 91 4,431,040 5,682,168 
Totals’ cerses 79 81 89 93 91 53,888,443 62,191,286 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 16-22 .....5 408,72 324,110 79 Oct. 16-22 .:.... 381,360 309,997 81 
Previous week .. 408,720 292,649 72 Previous week .. 381,360 *326,783 86 
FoR? EHO <6 ver. 376,920 393,840 96 Year ago ....... 378,960 118,287 50 
Two years ago .. 372,720 386,819 104 Two years ago .. 378,360 405,961 107 
Five-year AVerage ........ceseeees 91 PUVO<VORP GQVOPARO oc cic vec tisoee 83 
TOR-FOGP GVOTORS Wisidc disiics sisiccesr 83 I, SE ik yo i ora 0 009.0% 402 74 
*Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Oct. 16-32 .i.... 118,800 96,933 81 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 106,677 90 capacity output i tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 118,569 100 Oct. 26-228 . 200. 662,400 482,754 73 
Two years ago .. 118,800 107,448 90 Previous week .. 662,400 *498,868 75 
Five-year Average ......seeeeecces 89 weee BHO. ois eice 666,600 589,842 88 
Ten-year average .........scesee0. 83 Two years ago .. 667,800 557,919 84 
Five-year average .........eseee 75 
Salina Ten-year average ..........0eeseee 69 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
Peg re capacity output tivity » BUFFALO 
ct. SBS. 06.43% 100,200 80,554 8 
Previous week .. 100,200 82,678 82 Gay week Fleur % G0- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94,021 94 capectty § cutout tivity 
Tay - 4 Jct. 16-22 ...... 606,000 593,950 98 
Two years ago .. 100,200 97.494 o os , 
“My 4 < Previous week .. 606,000 597,199 99 
Five-year average .........++es0.. 87 > . - 
Ten-year average 85 Year ago ....... 604,200 620,094 103 
Fey fad eRe ee] yc MRE. MRK Wenge kD ae Two years ago .. 601,200 588,233 98 
Five-year average ........seec%e0. 90 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Ten-year average .......-.seeseeee 86 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


Ot. 16-22 ...4... 1,001,100 812,130 81 
Previous week . .1,001,100 814,696 81 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 1,015,659 101 
Two years ago .. 944,280 934,163 99 
Five-year average ........esesees. 89 
Ten-year AVETABS ........ccccccece 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 16-22 ...... 780,914 586,077 75 
Previous week .. 780,914 *589,922 76 
Year ago ....... 780,964 600,455 77 
Two years ago .. 791,466 600,698 76 
Five-year average .........ssesee0. 73 
Ten-year average ...........+..... 69 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 16-22 ....¢. 243,000 149,864 62 
Previous week .. 243,000 186,210 77 
ZOGF BBO ci... 0 243,000 208,734 86 
Two years ago .. 223,320 233,484 105 
Five-year AVCTABe ....... cscs ctvies 77 
Ber GORE. CNVORGMG oo.c'c tecsinscceseies 73 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Oct. 16-22 ...... 146,400 76,865 53 
Previous week .. 146,400 99,232 68 
Year ago ....... 146,400 93,606 64 
Two years ago .. 140,010 133,602 95 
Five-year @VGrTage ....csccesscness 78 


TeN-YeAr AVETABE .....-.ssseecces 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal miHs of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, st. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


7 Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct. 16-22 ...... 26,603 434,950 13,673 
Previous week . 26,258 116,769 
Two weeks ago 26,562 16,856 
BOGS Fee ccc esses 32,847 529,674 15,469 
BOGE Avie d 05 00 6.0% 30,900 530,268 19,019 
no , LET 27,931 418,128 19,741 
Pre 26,719 445,211 19.678 
Five-yr. average 29,000 471,646 17,516 


243,004 12,268 182,126 52,544 860,080 
12,300 $55,327 
12,341 55,759 
244,990 12,312 190,129 60,628 964,793 
310,654 11,780 167,134 61,699 1,008,056 
238,541 10,854 150,790 58,526 807,459 
297,973 11,486 182,818 57,883 926,002 
267,032 11,740 174,599 58,256 913,277 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





Demand -is fair and offerings con- 
tinue light. 
Prices Edge Up 


Wheat prices are higher in the 
Pacific Northwest, with ordinary soft 
white wheat at $2.1944 @2.20 bu., sev- 
eral cents above the loan level. How- 
ever, there is little trading, as farm- 
ers are putting more and more of 
their wheat under loan or purchase 
agreement and not disposed to sell. 
This has forced wheat prices upward, 


in order to get supplies. CCC pur- 
chased less than 300,000 bu. for the 
week, indicating the scarcity of of- 
ferings out of the country. Mills are 
not buying as their flour bookings 
are at a low ebb. Feed manufactur- 
ers are using very small quantities 
of wheat as corn is selling for $20 
ton less than wheat. Crop conditions 
are good. Soil moisture is excellent, 
and seeding and plowing are well 
under way, completed in many areas. 
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ECA Nations to Get Subsidies 





PAYMENT WILL FREE WHEAT SUPPLIES 
AND RELEASE FLOUR BUYING ORDERS 


-~< — 


Controversies Expected to Arise at Wheat Council Session; Criti- 
cism That Could Lead to End of CCC Wheat 
Export Monopoly Also Seen 


WASHINGTON — The freeing of 
pent up supplies of wheat and the 
release of wheat flour buying orders 
of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration nations are expected this 
week when the President signs the 
wheat pact subsidy legislation passed 
by Congress. Under this law, nations 
using ECA funds will become eligible 
for subsidy payments on their wheat 
and wheat flour procurement. 

Government officials declare that 
approximately 500,000 long tons 
wheat, including the mandatory 
12%% flour quota, can be expect- 
ed to move between this time and 
the end of the year. 

While the export outlook bright- 
ened with the passage of the new 
law, certain amended provisions in 
the bill submitted by the adminis- 
tration bear study by exporters. 
There is a provision of the act which 
imposes a double penalty on export- 
ers who knowingly or wilfully violate 
export quotas. The administration 
had originally asked for a penalty 
amounting to three times the value 
of the export in excess of a quota. 
The Senate committee reduced the 
penalty to the single value of the 
shipment which exceeded the quota, 
but the House failed toe act on this 
provision and the difference between 
one and three was compromised at 
the double-the-value penalty. 


Investigation Powers 

Another provision of the adminis- 
tration bill which was considered 
onerous was that giving the govern- 
ment broad investigatory powers over 
the records of companies or export- 
ers doing business under the wheat 
pact subsidy. This provision was mod- 
ified to cover only such transactions 
relevant to the wheat agreement. 

The removal of the blockade on 
ECA receipts of subsidized U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour also saw the depar- 





Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing coun- 
tries which have been recorded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council since the begin- 
ning of the program, Aug. 1, through Oct. 
14, 1949: 

Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 








Cumulative 

total of 

sales 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 14, 1949 
Australia ....... 80,000,000 2,000,000 
Canada ......... 203,069,635 17,380,809 
France ... 64 006,986 - ~~ ewccte 
U.S.A. 168,069,635 9,185,329 
Uruguay ....... Swenese ~.aneene 
Totals. ....0% 456,283,389 28,566,138 


Guaranteed Imports and Purchases 
(In bushels) 





Cumulative 
total of 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 14, 1949 
- dedekae 20,209,040 6,127,614 
Bolivia ........ 2,765,777 46,296 
Denmark ...... 1,616,723 123,200 
Dom. Republic . 734,874 131,596 
Ecuador. ....... 1,102,311 54,897 
El Salvador .... 404,181 48,475 
ID. Sad ab cate ah 38,286,935 23 
eae 10,104,520 1,095,733 
Aaa 3,674,371 1,488,156 
Netherlands .... 25,720,597 474,247 
PE Seuds wee 7,715,179 1,584,425 
WOR stedecescves 5,511,556 819,376 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 1,846,985 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 95,707 
Switzerland ..... 6,430,149 3,770,666 
U. of 8S. Africa. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
We, Th, sdeudowves 177,067,938 2,130,227 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,128,515 
All other signa- 
tory countries. 134,352,761 
Toted .keet +4 456,283,389 28,566,138 





ture of the official ‘U.S. vanguard 
to attend the first formal session 
of the International Wheat Council 
since the instrument has been in 
operation. Gordon Frasier, alternate 
to the U.S. delegate, has already de- 
parted for London and has been fol- 
lowed by William McArthur, associ- 
ate director of the PMA grain branch. 

Others who will represent the U.S. 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 


the program Aug. 1 through Oct. 20, 1949: 











c ‘Wheat 
Country— --Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 
cwt. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium and Belgian Colonies 6,214 ae? winwen 3,453,332 3,467,716 
BRNGED 0 cb SEE. Ese sera eseels 49,981 SO: cg aiedien. ocr ee eee 115,696 
Dominican Republic ......... 4,295 ae. eteebhe: L..-c. eceman 9,942 
TOWBGGE | owe eoccccccecncwree 57,436 RRS oe ame, Soc Ser ae 132,953 
TR BAIVAGOS ceic cea ewessee cin 20,698 47,912 wees ~ “Meares 51,246 
SOU. cece descetess 6966000) he eae Ol! deapewt OU eliewet 933,334 933,334 
MEE © 40 SU Gems 603.008 dK aKb'e 6 6 166,345 OGaven.-  ““Waswee 373,333 756,074 
Ls oben Gash bus voches cand? teeee iit: See eB ee 1,028,000 
Netherlands Colonies ........ 149,086 345,104 ocedné «> SOS Be eel 345,104 
PEGE vb ows eds 00 hdes vee ... 296,736 ok eee ere Veaews 684.570 
yy PERE LOU ERERES? PART TOLER ee tee nce tels 2: OER GOO). = Sn Sa5% 1,003,099 
Portugal and Port. Colonies . 88,298 aa ee ee 2,426,666 2,631,058 
Saudi Arabia £2... css ceeeces 16,000 i.) ae ee 37,333 74,370 
U. K. Colonies .............. 178,886 OSG Que. (tides) 22a 414.085 
A ee ee ee 138,440 SeeGee . vc (ab ee A ws eee’ 320,461 

OD «ott ete Di Wt ate «++ +1,170,415 2,709,277 2,034,433 7,223,998 11,967,708 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 


To all destinations ..... 2.6.5.0. ccee eee 


West Coast Ports— 


Tw: wih Gemtinetions 2 wiiccaes vies usads 


Gulf Coast Ports— 


To Buropean Atlantic ports ........... 


To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 


and South Africa .........ceesseees 
To Asia and adjacent territory ....... 
To Latin America and West Indies ...... 
WO REGIS <n. boos Seri 55h ess Te Rand 


Oct. 18 Oct. 19 Oct. 20 Oct. 21 Oct. 24 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
39¢ 41¢ 4l¢ 4l¢ 42¢ 
42¢ 42¢ 42¢ 42¢ 42¢ 
46¢ 48¢ 48¢ 48¢ 49¢ 
44¢ 46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 47¢ 
43¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 46¢ 
4l¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 44¢ 
36¢ 38¢ 38¢ 38¢ 39¢ 


at the council sessions opening in 
London Nov. 1 will be Stanley An- 
drews, director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of USDA, 
the official: U.S. representative on 
the council; James C. Foster, assist- 
ant director of the commodities divi- 
sion of the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Com- 
merce; Paul O. Nyhus, U.S. alter- 
nate on the executive committee of 
the council; F. Marion Rhodes, USDA, 
and Roger Stewart of the grain 
branch of ECA. 


Controversies Expected 
The State Department announce- 


ment of the composition of the U.S. — 


delegation forecasts some of the 
slumbering controversies which will 
arise at the London meeting. The 
announcement stated that “the coun- 
cil will consider requests for acces- 
sion to the International Wheat 
Agreement and will attempt to re- 
solve any disputes arising between 
wheat exporting and importing coun- 
tries which may be referred to it by 
the executive committee.” 

Controversial requests for acces- 
sion to the agreement are expected 
to be those of Germany and Japan, 
which probably will be sponsored by 
the U.S. delegation. Importer oppo- 
sition is forecast. 

This opposition rests on the 
grounds that, since the U.S. undoubt- 
edly will be the chief supplier of 
wheat for these two importing na- 
tions, the U.S. will have the advan- 
tage of tying up too large a share of 
its surplus to a guaranteed market. 
Importing nations under those cir- 
cumstances would appear to be fro- 
zen to the maximum price level of 
the agreement if the U.S. were able 
to maintain a seller’s market con- 
dition for its surplus wheat. Other 
ohjections may be heard from west- 
ern European nations still nursing 
war grievances against the two for- 
mer enemy countries. 


The U.S. delegation is likely to 
hear considerable outpouring of 
grievances against CCC. If these are 
of sufficient volume and quality, they 
may lead to a U.S. decision to end the 
CCC wheat export monopoly. 


Complaints Against CCC 

Even from nations still conduct- 
ing their import business under a 
national monopoly, complaints . are 
arising that the CCC pricing system 
for wheat leaves the buyer in the 
dark as to the exact terms of the 
sale of wheat. It is understood that 
CCC does not notify the buyer ex- 
actly what price is being charged un- 
til some time after a sale has been 
concluded. Since these prices may not 
always reflect the buyer’s ideas as 
to quality, disputes may arise on 
that score. 

Another point of friction is that 
CCC delay in stating prices restricts 
the buyer from looking to other ex- 
port sources for a better bargain. 

e foreign buyers are not viewing 
the wheat pact price as only one of 
maximum prices but expect buying 
opportunities within the range of 
prices established by the pact. 

There is a rising feeling within 
USDA that it is about time that the 
CCC wheat export monopoly be ended 
and these influences may find their 
position greatly improved if the com- 
plaints of the importers are of suf- 
ficient volume to force a show-down. 
Furthermore, it is believed that in 
CCC itself there is a growing realiza- 
tion that it cannot cope with export 
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sales problems unless it institutes its 
own export selling organization with 
experts in every world market. As 
competitive conditions are restored, 
there is more possibility that CCC 
will retire from its position as the 
monopolistic government wheat 
cartel. 
Subsidy Problem 

However, while such a decision to 
get out of the export business would 
be pleasant news to the free enter- 
prise grain trade, it would raise 
anew the subsidy problem for U‘S. 
millers. Grain branch officials agree 
that, with a freeing of the export 
trade and the use of subsidy pay- 
ments under the wheat pact, it will 
be necessary to put the subsidy on a 
bid basis. Otherwise, a publicly an- 
nounced subsidy would provide no 





CUBA RATIFIES PACT; 
NOTICE DELAYED 
* 


WASHINGTON—Cuba has ratified 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
but no official notice has been re- 
ceived by authorities in Washington 
and until such time shipments to 
Cuba will not receive the benefit of 
the subsidy. 





true competition among the export- 
ers and would put them at the mercy 
of the importers since they would 
know the subsidy terms. 


Want Public Announcement 


When the subsidy problem was 
originally discussed by millers and 
grain trade representatives here 
earlier this year, the mills are re- 
ported to have asked for a publicly 
announced subsidy as the only one 
which would work jsatisfactorily for 
them. It was also generally agreed at 
the session that a dual subsidy sys- 
tem combining the ideas of the grain 
trade and the millers could not work. 

Now that the hope rises that the 
wheat council session will lead to 
the end of the CCC wheat export 
monopoly possibly by the first of 
the year, it will set before the mill- 
ing industry the problem of work- 
ing out some satisfactory subsidy 
payment arrangement to meet these 
changed conditions. 


———BREAD 1§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FOREIGN CURRENCY 
VALUATIONS ITEMIZED 


The following information, extract- 
ed from a Bank of Manhattan news- 
letter, shows the value of foreign 
currencies in U.S. dollars before and 
after devaluation. The 30% devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling Sept. 19 
was followed by the devaluation of 27 
other currencies. 





Country, currency from to 
Argentina, peso ..... $ .2090 $ .1111* 
Australia, pound .... 3.22 2.24 
Belgium, franc ..... .0228 -02 1 
Burma, rupee ...... .3022 -21 30 
Canada, dollar ..... 1.00 .909 1 
Ceylon,~rupee ....... 3022 31 
Denmark, krone .... .20384 -1448 
Egypt, pound ....... 4.133 2.8716 

nd, mapkka ... .0062 .0044 

ance, franc ....... .0030 0028 % 
Germany, mark ..... .30 .2380 
Great Britain, pound 

COOTER Wid cic be da% 4.03 2.80 
Greece, drachma ... .0001 .00007 
Iceland, krona ...... .1541 -1070 
India, rupee ........ .3022 -21 
BPmG, GUMMP «bcc caise 4.03 2.80 
Ireland, pound ...... 4.03 2.80 
Israel, pound ....... 3.03 2.80 6 
Jordan, pound ...... 4.03 2.80 
Luxembourg, franc .. .0228 .02 
Malaya, Straits dollar .465 -3266 
Netherlands, guilder . .3770 .2632 
New Zealand, pound. 4.03 2.80 ) 
Norway, krone ...... -2015 14 29 
Portugal, escudo .... .04 -0350 - 
Sweden, krona ...... .2778 -1930 ) 
Thailand, baht ..... -1022 -08 21 
Union of South 

Africa, pound ..... 4.03 2.80 } 


*Free rate. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








After more than 50 years of un- 
varying top-notch quality, you 
naturally expect that 
best from POLAR 
BEAR flour. And 

you will not be 
LJ disappointed. As 
always, POLAR 
BEAR is tops. 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





















1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





UYHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 



























1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 













Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Dulath Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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f Now! A Safe Insecticide 


that Lasts for Days! 





Re, 
SPECIAL MILL SPRAY 





with Pyrenone 


Yes, here is the insecticide 
you've been waiting for — one 
that’s safe to spray on food- 
stuffs, yet gives long residual 
kill! Douglas Special Mill Spray 
kills all forms of insects found 
around flour, both hard and 
soft shell varieties. 


SAFE to Use on Food 


Douglas SMS is absolutely 
harmless to humans when used 
as directed. Ideal for use in flour 
mills, feed stores, bakeries and 
homes either as a space spray or 
as a residual-acting surface 
spray. At your dealers — or 
write direct. 





This valuable 24- page book 
tells all about how to get com- 
lete insect control with Doug- 
as SMS and other Douglas 
insecticides and fumigants. 
Write today for your copy. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF ; 


* WHEAT and RYE . 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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IMPERIAL 





HE quality control program behind 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








C. Cc. PARRINGHINE ter. Paty ai 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND. ORE. 



















THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
. Grades 
Exceptional Bakery Flours - 
sina NO-RISK PLA-SAFE RYE F i be wv R 
sited m . 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 





GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 





WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“OKAY JIM--IT’S A DEAL-AND IT STAYS A DEAL.” 


Did it ever occur to you how terribly important it is to be able 
to put out your hand and say, ““Okay— it’s a deal”? 


Imagine for a moment that you lived in one of those 
troubled countries controlled by ‘isms’. You’d be working 
for a government—not for yourself. You’d be told where and 
how to work. You couldn’t sell anything because you’d own 
nothing. You’d never be certain any deal was final with the 
Tules changing day by day. 

But here—Thank God for America and our free incentive 
system! You can work hard, acquire machinery and a farm. 
If you wish you may find a purchaser for anything you own 
or produce. You can agree on a price and seal the bargain 
with those satisfying American words, “It’s a deal.”’ And you 
can rest assured it stays a deal. 


It’s this free competitive incentive system that has made 
America great. It’s the reason every American, for his type of 
work, has the highest standard of living in the world. 


came OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 395 OTHER CITIE S$ 


It’s the incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
harder to serve you. No government, no “ism” lieutenant, 
tells you to sell your grain to us. We must prove to you that 
our services are efficient, economical and trustworthy, before 


you'll say to Cargill, “It’s a deal.” 


We work hard, day and night, to perfect Cargill services— 
to develop better seed-strains for you to grow—to build better 
feeds for your livestock and poultry. So long as our American 
incentive system continues to flourish, it pays you and us to 
dream and plan and work hard. 


It’s the greatest system of living conceived by man. Let’s 
protect it from the grasping controls of “isms 


CARGILLEL 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


’ 













































































TRI-SECTION AACC MEETING—Members of the Pioneer, Nebraska and 
Kansas City sections of the American Association of Cereal Chemists met 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Oct. 14-15 for their annual combined 
meeting. Pictured above are some of the men present. The picture on the left 
shows John Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 8S. N. Vilm, 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., sampling a few of the foods 
at a smorgasbord in Jim Doty’s suite at the hotel while George W. Schiller, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, and Howard Stedman, Rodney Milling Co., look on. The man 
partially concealed behind Mr. Vilm is William Green, Continental Baking Co., 
Kansas City. The center picture is of the speakers’ table at the dinner on the 
evening. of Oct. 14. From left to right, the men seated are H. L. Collins, 
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federal-state agricultural statistician, Topeka; Dr. Byron 8S. Miller, Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality Laboratory, Manhattan; B. D. Hites, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. A. D. Weber, assistant director, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan; Dr. F. L. Gunderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, and Marvin Lawrenson, Commander-Larabce 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Three Oklahomans are pictured at the right. They 
are, from left to right: Roy M. Oswalt, agronomist on the staff of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater; A. M. Schlehuber, also an 
agronomist from the Oklahoma station, and Keats E. Soder, director of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Assn., Oklahoma City. The Oklahoma 
wheat men were interested in what the Kansas chemists reported. 





Alexander Tisdale Reelected 
Head of Pretzel Bakers’ Group 


ATLANTIC CITY—Alexander Tis- 
dale, Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co., 
Reading, Pa., was reelected president 
of the National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute at the initial session of a two- 
day meeting of the group held here 
Oct. 17-18 in conjunction with the 
1949 Baking Industry . Exposition. 
Other officers elected to serve for the 
coming year were: John Greiger, De- 
troit, vice president; David Stauffer, 
York, Pa., second vice president, and 
Cora Miller, Allentown, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Anna M. Quinlan, Reading, Pa., and 
Mark Hendricks, Pottstown, Pa., were 
elected to serve on the board of direc- 
tors for a three-year term, and David 
H. Becker, Baltimore, Md., was 
named for a two-year period. Floyd 
Kulp, Lansdale, Pa.; William P. Brin- 
ton, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles Dybvig, 
Philadelphia, and Mat Reisman, Phil- 
adelphia, continue to serve on the 
board for another year. 

At the meeting Mr. Tisdale indi- 
cated that, should the present rate 
of pretzel consumption continue for 
the remainder of the year, the na- 
tion’s pretzel bill will approximate 


$33 million, an increase of almost 
$13 million over the 1948 figure. 

“The pretzel rods will be back at 
a penny soon,” Mr. Tisdale predicted. 
He stated that the price of the pret- 
zel sticks increased with other com- 
modities to an average of approxi- 
mately three for a nickel, but that the 
large volume coupled with more effi- 
cient production methods should soon 
make it possible to drop the price 
back to a penny. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 CHICAGO WHOLESALE 
BAKING FIRMS MERGE 


CHICAGO—The merger of two of 
the oldest wholesale baking com- 
panies in Chicago was announced re- 
cently: the Deppe Baking Co., 1915 
Willow St., and the Vienna Model 
Bakery, Inc., 1212 W. Congress St. 

The officers of the new company 
are: J. M. Livingston, chairman of 
the board; O. C. Lockwood, president; 
F. E. Deppe, vice president; J. J. 
McEnery, vice president; J. Athas, 
vice president; Maurice M. Jackson, 
vice president, secretary and treas- 








urer, and W. A. Jennings, vice presi- 
dent. 

Negotiations for this merger have 
been carried on for some time, and 
since it was found necessary for the 
Vienna Model plant to be closed be- 
cause of the new super highway being 
built on Congress Street. 

The name of the merged company 
will be the Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., 
and all baking operations will be con- 
ducted at the location of the old 
Deppe Baking Co., 1015 Willow St. 

The Deppe Baking Co. was found- 
ed in 1867 by the grandfathers of 
Francis Deppe and O. C, Lockwood, 
and the. Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., 
was founded in 1879. The latter plant 


has been located on Congress Street 


Since 1922. The Deppe company has 
catered exclusively to the restaurant 
trade, and the Vienna Model Bakery, 
Inc., in addition to its restaurant 
business, has also marketed the Helen 
Gates line through grocery store out- 
lets. The firms will continue their 
business along the same lines. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
NET PROFIT DECLINES 


RICHMOND, VA.—George L. Mor- 
rison, president of General Baking 
Co., New York, announced that the 
estimated net profit of the company 
for the 39-week period ended Sept. 








24 (after estimated federal income 
taxes of $1,173,714) amounted to 
$1,742,844, equal to 78.48¢ common 
share after meeting preferred divi- 
dend requirements. This compares 
with an estimated net profit for the 
corresponding period of 1948 of $2,- 
725,702, or $1.41 a common share 
At the meeting of the board of 
directors held in Richmond, H. Hiter 
Harris, president of the First and 
Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, was elected a director. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH DEGREE COMPLIANCE 
WITH 1949 ACREAGE QUOTA 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A group 
of Kansas fieldmen of the Production 
and Marketing Administration met 
in Manhattan last week and estimat- 
ed that local compliance with the gov- 
ernment request to reduce acreage of 
the new winter wheat crop is higher 
than at first anticipated. 

Degree of compliance with the gov- 
ernment acreage reduction in the 
western third of Kansas is 90 to 95%, 
central third is 80 to 85%, north- 
eastern sixth is 75 to 80% and the 
remaining southeastern portion 85 to 
90%. The allotment for 1949 is 13,- 
800,000 acres, compared with seed- 
ing of 15,805,000 acres in 1948 and 
14,634,000 acres in 1947. 
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CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION—The department of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, was host to the annual combined meeting of the 
Pioneer, Nebraska and Kansas City Sections, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Oct. 14-15, on the college campus. The pictures, taken during 
the meetings include: Roy K. Durham, director of the department of 
quality control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Dr. J. S. Hughes, head 
of biochemistry research, Kansas State College, and a former professor 


of Mr. Durham’s, and J. Howard Miller, director of personnel, Interna- 





tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. The men in the center picture all «re 
employees of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. They «re, 
from left to right: A. W. Gust, Denver; F. J. Shappeck, Denver; W. F. 
Samuelson, Hays, Kansas; E. B. Grass, Wilson, Kansas, and H. W. Putn:™, 
Denver. The men in the picture at the right are J. E. Palleson, Bure at 
of Agricultural Economics, Topeka, Kansas, and Dr. Ralph E. Silker, head 
of the chemistry department, Kansas State College. Mr. Palleson had super- 
vision of the 1949 Kansas pre-harvest wheat quality survey. 
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NEFF & FRY BINS SAVE 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
, COSTS 


Massey, Wood & West of Richmond, Va., 
store coal in ten Neff & Fry bins. Coal is 
hoisted into the bins with conveyors from 
dump pits, then loaded into delivery 


trucks by gravity.” 


“We deliver more coal with half as 
many trucks,” says the foreman, compar- 
ing the operation with one not equipped 
with bins. 

Similar savings are experienced wher- 
ever Neff & Fry storage systems are em- 
ployed in handling all sorts of flowable 
bulk materials. And because Neff & Fry 
super-concrete storage bins last a genera- 
tion with virtually no maintenance, they 
pay for themselves again and again 
through savings. 

You should get complete information 
from us if you're interested in the most 
satisfactory and most economical storage. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 


NEFF & FRY BINS 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















Y\risekevcler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


AORTEN MILLING CO. 








Evang Milling Go. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











VARIED PROGRAM FOR 
MICHIGAN OPERATIVES 


—~<p>— 


Chelsea Milling Co. Host to Members 
of District 6, AOM, at Fall Meet- 
ing Held in Jackson, Mich. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Mill manage- 
ment’s relations with production per- 
sonnel, milling education and control 
of insect infestation in wheat and 
milled products were the principal 
topics on the program at a meeting 
of District 6, Association of Operative 
Millers, held at the Otsego Hotel Oct. 
15. The Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 
was host to the group at a luncheon 
and dinner. 

The 85 persons in attendance spent 
the morning on an inspection tour of 
the Chelsea company’s plant and then 
returned to Jackson where a lunch- 
eon was served. Howard S. Holmes, 
president of the milling company, 
welcomed the operatives to the meet- 
ing. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 


‘tary of the operatives’ association, 


spoke briefly about association af- 
fairs at the luncheon. 

Control of insect infestation in the 
mill between the general fumigations 
was discussed by Arthur G. Howard, 
president of the Arrow Chemical Co., 
Flint, Mich. He was followed on the 
program by Prof. John M. MacKenzie, 
University of Minnesota, who dis- 
cussed research and training in flour 
mill engineering. He pointed to the 
fact that the milling industry long 
has recognized the need of a course 
in milling engineering and urged 
that all AOM members recommend 
prospective engineering students to 
consider the program in effect at the 
University of Minnesota. 

C. D. McKenzie, president, McKen- 
zie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., spoke on 
the subject, ‘““How the Operative Mill- 
er Can Help Management.” He urged 
the millers to maintain an interest 
in national and world affairs which 
affect the milling business and urged 
especially that they watch proposed 
legislation which has an important 
bearing upon the industry’s economic 
welfare and notify their representa- 
tives in Congress and their state leg- 
islators of their recommendations. 

Moderators of an open discussion 
which followed Mr. MacKenzie’s talk 
were Mr. MacKenzie, Alex Heuer, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Her- 
bert Vanderlip, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, and Alfred Borchardt, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Battle Creek. 

A. H. List, Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia, Mich., was elected district 
chairman, Mr. Borchardt was named 
vice chairman and Clyde Davis, also 
with the Jonathan Hale company, was 
named secretary and treasurer in an 
election. Oscar Nelson, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., outgoing chairman 
of the district, was presented with 
a distinguished service certificate by 
L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, vice president of the inter- 
national association. 

Representatives of mill manage- 
ment present at the meeting included 
King Doyle, president, and Milton P. 
Fuller, vice president and general 
manager of the King Milling Co.; J. 
B. Decker, manager, Knappen Mill- 
ing Co., Augusta, Mich.; Ralph A. 
Voigt, president, and Carl S. Voigt, 
vice president of the Voigt company; 
Mr. McKenzie; Mr. Holmes and Dud- 
ley K. Holmes of the Chelsea com- 
pany. 

The next meeting will be in Battle 
Creek March 18, 1950. It will be a 
joint session with District 3, made 
up of millers in Indiana and Ohio. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Expert wheat buying is one skill 
that goes into the production of 
SUNNY KANSAS. Laboratory 
tests and bakeshop performance 
quickly prove that SUNNY 
KANSAS comes from wheats 


of preferred baking qualities. 


Use the Advertising Skill 
of the Millers Long- 
Range Program 
Too 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA > 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 








‘The Choice re) Medals Fissane ‘Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Grain Merchants Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,900 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 








NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


But Always 





Top Quality 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


COTTON and BURLAP BAGS 


NEW and USED 


M. M. Bosworta Company 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . 


9-2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 





Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Farm Bill 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STA’ 
OFFICES 
| - Ray Ela Galveston 
St. Leuis Davenport San 
Omaha Buffalo 
Celum bus Winnipeg 
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ported at. 90% of parity, with the 
choice of the higher of two parity 
formulas for 1950. For 1951 they 
obtain a sliding scale support level of 
80-90% of parity—again at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary. After 1951, 
the full sliding scale provisions of the 
Anderson amendment are expected 
to go into effect. But the basic com- 
modities still will have the choice of 
the more favorable of the parity 
formulas through 1953 crops. 

The conference bill continued man- 
datory price supports for whole milk, 
butterfat and their products at 75- 
90% of parity. It is understood this 
provision persuaded Sen. Aiken to 
sign the report. Other mandatory 
support items are wool, including 
mohair, tung nuts, honey and pota- 
toes, at 60-90%. 


CCC Policies Limited 


Sales price policies of Commodity 
Credit Corp. are limited. Sales of 
price-support acquired commodities 
cannot be made domestically at less 
than the current support level, plus 
5%, plus reasonable carrying charges. 
However, there are exemptions such 
as sales of grains for feed or seed, 
for export, for new uses and in an- 
ticipation of spoilage. 

CCC, however, is authorized to dis- 
pose of surpluses through barter or 
exchanges with other nations for 
strategic materials or to domestic 
welfare organizations or other gov- 
ernment agencies. In connection with 
such domestic disposal, diversion of 
CCC surpluses may be made at no 
cost to the recipient agency except 
cost of transportation. 

The bill contains an amendment to 
the Farm Credit Act which was in- 
troduced by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R., Ohio). It permits the bank for 
cooperatives to loan up to 80% of 
the cost of new construction of stor- 
age facilities—except refrigerated— 
to farm cooperatives when they can 
obtain from CCC a guarantee of 75% 
occupancy for three years. The same 
loan is to be available on additions 
to present facilities when CCC guar- 
antees the same percentage of oc- 
cupancy for two years. 

The bill provides some solace for 
private trade in that it bans these 
loans where privately owned facili- 
ties are adequate for local crop stor- 
age. It has been feared that this 
provision will lead to an administra- 
tive decision at CCC that similar 
opportunities are not to be available 
to the free enterprise system. How- 
ever, congressional leaders doubt that 
CCC can make this decision because 
of the admonition in the bill and 
because of the recent violent attack 
on CCC by the farm cooperatives. 

An analysis of the topics facing the 
conference committee reveals that 
the moderate price support propon- 
ents practically had their britches 
trimmed off. 

First, the Senate had by an over- 
whelming vote rejected the Young- 
Russell proposal to retain 90% price 
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supports for cotton and wheat when 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas were in effect. The Senate 
conferees entered the conference 
facing only the Gore bill, which was 
reported to have been accepted by 
farm organizations only to head off 
a repeal of the Aiken act. 

The Gore bill proposed, in addition 
to repeal of the Aiken Act, that the 
present mandatory level of price 
support be continued for another 
year. ; 

The concession which effected the 
compromise was one offered by Sen. 
Anderson. It accepted the continued 
high price support level for the basic 
commodities for 1950 and the slightly 
reduced level of supports for 1951, 
and it proposed the use of the alter- 
native price support formula of the 
present law and the Anderson amend- 
ment for basic commodities. This won 
over the House and Senate supporters 
of high price supports, including Sens. 
Milton Young (R., N.D.) and Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.). The interesting 
point of this sell-out of the moderate 








Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mill 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
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JecTRA HOUR 





OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOomM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 










A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


bene IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


| “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located th protein 
wheat district of iene pi 1, Kan- 

















DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - 
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position is that last year, when the 
Aiken Act was subject to hearings 
at the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Mr. Anderson, then secretary of 
agriculture, opposed a dual parity 


formula because it represented a. 


“tails-I-win, heads-you-lose” proposi- 
tion for the consumer. 

While this new bill has been her- 
alded as a permanent farm program, 
there are few persons here who agree. 
The adoption of this bill merely 
means that the Brannan plan is the 
next order of business before the 
next session of Congress. 


Discretionary Powers 


The new bill gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture broad discretionary pow- 
ers. These same powers were in the 
original Aiken Act, but now they are 
named specifically. Mr. Brannan now 
has the liberty of administering this 
bill, if approved by the President, to 
the benefit of the nation, or he may 
sabotage it to make the provisions 
of the Brannan act seem more ac- 
ceptable. 

Specifically, his first test will lie 


* in his price support decision on feed 


supplies. If he sets soybean price 
supports for the 1950 crop at 90% 
of parity with the Anderson formula 
prevailing, he will set the pace for 
feed prices for protective foods. This 
will mean continued high retail prices 
for meat, butter, eggs and poultry— 
no matter what he may decide about 
the egg price support. High quality 
eggs may continue to sell at high 
prices- in the urban eastern quality 
markets, no matter what support 
level he may prescribe for midwest- 
ern nest-run eggs. Under those cir- 
cumstances, this will mean that ur- 
ban resentment against high food 
prices will remain through the 1950 
congressional elections. The choice as 
expressed by one influential Repub- 
lican senator is: Will the administra- 
tion prefer to win the few votes of 
wheat producing states like North 
Dakota, or will it solicit the con- 
gressional districts of the urban 
East? This senator told The North- 
western Miller that, at the Sioux 
City, Iowa, Republican national 
farm conference, only two farm wit- 
nesses favored high price supports. 
And these two wanted 100% price 
support levels. The majority of the 
farmer spokesmen requested the Re- 
publican party to support a reason- 
able and moderate level. 

The.great test of the secretary will 
probably come when he sets the hog 
price support after March 1, 1950. 
At this point, he will be compelled 
to decide between the mandatory 
corn price support level of 90% and 
an appropriate hog price support 
level. On the basis of feeding rela- 
tionships, unless he wants to see a 
large percentage of the next corn 
crop go under loan, it appears he 
will be compelled to make the un- 
pleasant political decision of lower- 
ing hog price support levels from 90% 
of the Anderson parity formula, 
which would be higher than that of 
the present law. 

The political aspects of the bill pre- 
sent these possibilities: Either the 
secretary will administer a bill which 
maintains high prices to consumers 
while continuing the most favorable 
price support levels to producers of 
basic commodities, or he may attempt 
to sabotage the bill through admin- 
istration and make the Brannan farm 
program of high farm prices and low 
retail costs for steak and chops more 
attractive. 

The forecast is that the Brannan 
farm plan will be first on the con- 
gressional calendar when it recon- 
venes next January. 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
"and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E.Levator A—OMAHA 


Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. e 


ELevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—New officers and directors of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Assn. are: front row, left to right, Otto Lehman, 
Louisville, treasurer; Joseph Heitzman, Jr., Louisville, vice president; 
Charles Pfeffer, Louisville, who was elected an honorary member and 
who installed the new officers; Leslie Magee, Maysville, president, and 
M. J. Fickenscher, Newport, secretary. From left to right in the back 
row are Louis A. Wiedemann, Ft. Thomas, past president; Charles Vogt, 
dr., Dayton, director; R. B. Priest, Louisville, allied representative, and 
Bernard Bowling, Louisville, director. Clem Gerbes, Elizabethtown, and 
Claude Ford, Owensboro, directors, are not shown in the picture. 





American Bakers Assn. Voices 
Opposition to Subsidy Plans 


ATLANTIC CITY—Declaring that 
the “economic security which is be- 
ing attempted by various govern- 
ment controls is overstepping the 
needs of the situation,” the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. voiced its opposi- 
tion to the Brannan farm plan and 
other similar farm subsidy schemes 
in resolutions passed by its board of 
governors during the ABA conven- 
tion. The association also attacked 
a proposal to subsidize bakers who 
would increase the use of milk in 
bread, pointing out that “government 
subsidies to an industry could even- 
tually result in government control 
of such industry.” 

In another resolution, the indus- 
try charged that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s policy of sup- 
porting egg prices will curtail the 
baking industry’s purchases of eggs. 

It was explained that the govern- 
ment’s support policy destroys his- 
torical seasonal variations in price 
and has added materially to the cost 
of eggs to the baker. The resolution 
pointed out that the baking industry 
uses approximately 300 million dozen 
high quality eggs a year and that 
“it is necessary to the financial pros- 
perity of the farmer that the baking 
industry continue to purchase his 
eggs in substantial quantity.” 

In attacking farm price _ subsi- 
dy plans, the association said “it is 
our belief that the present policy of 
financial paternalism weakens re- 
sponsibility, diminishes self-reliance, 
stifles individual enterprise without 
providing any basic security, and 
ultimately destroys the inherent dig- 
nity of the individual.” 

“We believe that this attempt to 
insure high prices to the farmer and 
low costs to the consumer with the 
taxpayer paying the difference is 
misleading and not in the interest of 
the consumer who in the final analy- 
sis is paying the bill,” the resolution 
stated. 

The resolution explained that there 
is presently some consideration being 
given in government circles to a sub- 
sidy for bakers who would increase 
the use of milk in bread. 

“Praiseworthy though the purpose 
be, such subsidies would be incon- 
sistent with the existence of a free, 
healthy.._and corhpetitive industry 
such as the baking industry has al- 
ways been,” the resolution said. 

In another resolution, the baking 
industry urged the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to adopt “a realistic 
policy in the administration of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 which will main- 
tain sugar stocks in the continental 


U.S. at a higher level than hereto- 
fore, and more commensurate with 
the prospective needs of sugar users.” 
The present sugar quota system tends 
to keep supplies inadequate, eventu- 
ally leading to unnecessarily high 
prices, the resolution charged. 

The industry also praised the Bu- 
reau of Census for its work in pre- 
paring the 1947 census of the baking 
industry, the first since 1939. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINNUP’S MOVES 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Fin- 
nup’s, which was established in 1879 
and is one of the oldest retail feed 
stores in the U.S., has moved to its 
new building at 207 N. 8th St. Alon- 
zo E. Finnup is owner and operator 
of this firm. 
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COL. ISKER ON PROGRAM 

MINNEAPOLIS—Activities of the 
Food and Container Institute, Chica- 
go, will be described by Col. Rohland 
A. Isker, secretary of the organization, 
at the October meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, to be held in the 
Sky Room, Dayton’s, Oct. 28. A 
luncheon will precede Col. Isker’s 
address. 
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NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPED 
BY DOW CORNING CORP. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Heat sealing 
of plastic films, waxed paper and 
moisture proofed cellophane is made 
easier and more efficient through the 
use of “Permaslip Silicone Com- 
pound,” a new development by Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., as a 
release agent. The purpose of the 
product is to keep heat sealing equip- 
ment clean and free from a build-up 
of melted plastics or wax and it is 
possible when using the new com- 
pound to switch from cellophone to 
wax paper or vice versa without a 
clean-up, according to G. E. Marx, 
manager of Dow Corning’s consumer 
product sales. 

All types of plastic film can be 
sealed more rapidly and films that 
ordinarily stick to sealing irons and 
bars are processed without difficulty. 
The new development also permits 
sealing of printed packages without 
smearing the ink. “Permaslip” is a 
nonmelting, translucent, silicone com- 
pound with the consistency of petro- 
leum jelly. It is decribed as being “re- 
markably heat-stable and oxidation 
resistant.” 
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After thoroughly cleaning heat seal- 
ing surfaces with a nonabrasive clean- 
ing agent or with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, a thin film of “Permaslip” may 
be applied to either a hot or cold iron. 
In most cases a single 2 oz. of the 
compound will keep a heat sealing 
bar or iron operating at maximum 
efficiency for several months, Mr. 
Marx says. 
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J. C. ANDERSON ELECTED 
HEAD OF BISCUIT GROUP 


CINCINNATI — James C. Ander- 
son, Thompson Biscuit Co., St. Louis, 
was elected president of the Biscuit 
& Cracker Distributors Assn. at its 
sixth annual convention here Oct. 
12-14. He succeeds Hubert N. Leer, 
Independent Biscuit ‘Co., Indianapolis. 

E. C. Shelby, Shelby Food Distribu- 
tors, Houston, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Harold H. Moss, Flours- 
town, Pa., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. New directors are Glen M. 
Howell, Joplin, Mo., and Benjamin 
Wachtel, Brooklyn. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
James L. Dooley, public relations 
director, Halter’s Pretzels, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio; Jack Vander Heide, presi- 
dent, Holland-American Wafer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Mr. Howell. 
Most of the sessions were devoted to 
round table discussions of business 
problems. Approximately 100 mem- 
bers and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives attended. 
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UNION MACHINERY CO. 
ACQUIRED BY AMF FIRM 


NEW YORK—Acquisition of Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., by Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. was an- 
nounced Oct. 15 by Morehead Patter- 
son, chairman of the board of AMF. 

Union Machinery is one of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers of bakery 
equipment. Its products include bread 
dough dividers, rounder proofers, etc. 
The company was founded in 1914. 
John Morrill, Union president, will 
continue to serve in that capacity. 

American Machine & Foundry 
Co. products include bread wrappers, 
mixers and ovens for the baking in- 
dustry, in addition to several other 
industrial lines. AMF also does a sub- 
stantial volume of contract manufac- 
turing. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

WASHBURN, TEXAS — H. E. 
White, who has been in the general 
merchandising business here since 
1910, announced plans for the con- 
struction of a 300,000 bu. concrete 
elevator here. He has signed a con- 
tract with the Fort Worth & Denver 
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Railway for a lease on their right- 
of-way on which the elevator will be 
constructed. Construction will start 
before the first of the coming year. 
Mr. White has been operating a 30,- 
000-bu. elevator here constructed in 
1932. Washburn has one other ele- 
vator of 8,000 bu. capacity. 
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ST. REGIS DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—Directors of St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. have- declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 15¢ share 
on the common stock, payable Dec. 
1 to stockholders of record Nov. 4. 
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FLOUR MILL SOLD; CO-OP 
TO INSTALL FEED PLANT 


REDFIELD, S.D.—Sale of the Red- 
field Flour Mills, Inc., plant to Spink 
County Co-op Service Co., Redfield, 
has been made. Possession will be 
given as soon as the milling company 
has completed its business. 

The sale covers the 600-sack mill, 
60,000-bu. elevators, warehouses, a 
garage building and all machinery 
and equipment. 

Roy Wilhelm, manager of the co- 
operative, said flour milling opera- 
tions in the mill, Redfield’s oldest 
business, will be abandoned and a 
modern formula feed manufacturing 
plant will be installed in the building. 
The company plans to market its 
feeds in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

The mill was built by Kewnesky 
Bros. in 1883 and has been in con- 
tinuous operation. It was sold to Geo. 
C. Christian Co. in 1898 and oper- 
ated by that firm until 1918, when the 
present company of local stockhold- 
ers took over. For the past 15 years, 
the mill has been under the manage- 
ment of O. J. Olson and A. L. Bailey. 
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TWO PERSONNEL. SHIFTS 
IN PILLSBURY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two personnel 
transfers have been announced by 
A. B. Sparboe, president of the flour 
milling division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. E. J. Poyneer, assistant to the 
plant manager at Enid, Okla., has 
been appointed assistant to the plant 
manager at Springfield, Ill. Mr. Poy- 
neer has been with the Pillsbury or- 
ganization since March, 1946, when 
he began as a production trainee. 

G. W. Price, Jr., who has been as- 
sistant to the plant manager at Min- 
neapolis, will go to Enid, replacing 
Mr. Poyneer. Mr. Price has been 
with the company since February, 
1947, when he began as a sales as- 
sistant in the bulk sales department, 
from which he was transferred to 
the consolidated purchasing depart- 
ment. 




















Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Up 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour from the U.S. in August increased 
over the July total of 100,398 200-Ib. sacks to 117,129 sacks. However, the 
figure was smaller than the 118,293 sacks imported in August last year. 
These statistics, compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, also show 
that the eight-month total for this year reached 1,020,012 sacks, compared 
with 827,992 sacks last year. Details are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 





1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
SREP = 6 icv iviease 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 14 58 
February .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
REET aA 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 12 4+ 
BREE. ose Ciaw cia ivie 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 90,413 11 Ve 
OT RA arene 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 $0,125 1 914 
MA Sex chbe wackies 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 130,183 
py pee pane eee 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 100,398 
RMB, 6 Scpvckecice 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 11 129 
Subtotals ...... 1,146,862 2,002,510 1,101,443 1,354,387 $27,992 1,020,012 
September ......... 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 150,683 
Seer te 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 112,694 ; 
November ......... 109,028 7,767 236,655 120,782 $9,323 
December .......... 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 110,801 <4 
era 1,463,294 2,306,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 . 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


TKINSON MILLING CO 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











FLOUR 
BARRELS 


mm “AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE’J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL GRAIN 


ependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


74) Wes ackson Bivd. + Chicago 6 





PRES ng Co 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The ocean of Wheat Rictsdatina 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Wheat Marketings 
in France Above 
First Estimates 


PARIS—By the end of September, 
French wheat growers had already 
delivered 73.6 million bushels of new 
crop wheat to the silos and flour 
mills, a figure well in excess of ex- 
pectations. The total crop is esti- 
mated officially to be in the region 
of 288.8 million bushels, a forecast 
which exceeds previously reported 
interim calculations. 

Observers report satisfaction with 
the tempo of deliveries in view of 
the dissatisfaction voiced by grow- 
ers when the prices to be paid were 
announced. The Wheat Growers Union 
complained that the prices should 
have been higher in order to com- 
pensate for increased costs of pro- 
duction. However, the heavy deliver- 
ies made during the past two months 


“ evidence growers’ acceptance of the 


prices offered. 

Although supplies of flour are plen- 
tiful, sales are stated to be slow 
despite an improvement in quality 
brought about by the reduction of 
the extraction rate to 82%, effective 
Oct. 1. In the country districts 
where control of the millers is not 
as effective as in the towns, flour of 
even shorter extraction is being pro- 
duced to meet the demand for white 
bread. The trade in millfeed is firm- 
er because of the deficiency in feed 
resulting from the poor outturn 
achieved from the fodder crops, one 
of the main results of the lack of 
moisture during the past summer. 

The French have also begun the 
despatch of wheat to Italy in re- 
payment of the loans made towards 
the end of last season when the re- 
fusal of farmers to make deliveries 
from stocks held caused a shortage 
at the mills. Farmers feared that the 
expected shortage of animal feed, 
due to a lower home production as a 
result of the drouth, would necessi- 
tate the killing of livestock and they 
retained wheat as a reserve against 
this possibility. However, the feed 
position is now easier because larg- 
er imports of feed grains have been 
promised by the government. 
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1950 AFMA MEETING SET 
FOR CHICAGO MAY 11-12 


CHICAGO—The 1950 convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn, will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel here May 11-12, 1950. 

Preliminary meetings such as the 
directors meeting and various com- 
mittee meetings will be held May 
10, with the convention program 
getting under way May 11-12. 

Reservations are to be made di- 
rectly with the Stevens, the associa- 
tion pointed out. All AFMA mem- 
bers are being sent reservation forms 
to facilitate reservation requests. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED TO FARM CREDIT POST 


WASHINGTON—Edward F. Seil- 
ler, treasurer of Kentucky, has been 
appointed a deputy governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, I. W. Dug- 
gan, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, has announced. Mr. 
Seiller will leave his home in Louis- 
ville in the near future to take up 
his new duties in Washington. Before 
being elected State Treasurer in 1947 
Mr. Seiller held numerous positions 
in Kentucky public service. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


ome Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
- They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 


variety. 
Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 











KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, mrssOURt 





A ComPLeTe Line oF QuaLity FLours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 





Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 













































































LOOK GIVES BREAD A NEW 
LOOK—It is almost embarrassing to 
read such an article about baker’s 
bread as is to be found in the Nov. 
8 issue of Look. It is as if, after 
emerging from a deep, dark dungeon 
(we are only imagining, now), we 
should find the sun and the world 
smiling benignly upon us and men 
lifting us upon shoulders and pro- 
claiming us heroes. Baker’s bread— 
all white bread, for that matter— 
has been kicked and cuffed so per- 
sistently as to have acquired almost 
an inferiority complex with respect 
to the character it is commonly given 
in public prints. And now, at last— 
and for at least once—it finds itself 
lily white of reputation and a pre- 
cious and appreciated thing. Let us 
quote from Look, which presents this 
literary jewel in a two-page spread, 
with big headline (“BREAD”) and 
a gorgeous full-page full-color illus- 
tration: 

“The history of American plenty— 
like the world’s history—is written, 
with dignity, in its bread. In the last 
generation 95% of our bread-making 
has moved from home hearths to 
bakeries, to revolutionize American 
homemaking; vitamin enrichment has 
been added to the soft white texture 
Americans love and want, to give it 
food values inherent in whole grains. 
Most of the world kneads its daily 
bread with water; American bread is 
rich with added milk value, by-prod- 
uct of our daily plentitude. With gen- 
erous shortening and sugar, our na- 
tional loaf is ranked as cake by many 
peoples. 

“The ‘starters’ of early American 
doughs were recipes brought here 
by hands skilled in kneading. Now 
you can buy 315 different varieties 
of bread and rolls in America; breads 
of every land are represented. But 
of 100 loaves baked each year for 


every man, woman and child in the © 


U.S., 82 are the basic American white 
loaf. 

“America, born to plenty, takes 
bread for granted. Compared only 
with newspapers and milk in fre- 
quency of purchase, bread is tucked 
casually into shopping baskets. In 
Europe, where bread is a scarce, 
treasured sinew of life, political sta- 
bility rests—or erupts—with bread 
supplies. ‘France’s political life de- 
pends on the loaf,’ a governmental 
leader admitted to a Look corre- 
spondent. 

“In America, the baker is our big- 
gest industrial farm customer; bread 
is still our foundation food. Nutri- 
tionists reaffirm that enriched or 
whole-grain bread offers body-build- 
ing food values at low cost. Even 
figure-conscious Americans are re- 
minded that bread is satisfying; that 
it adds ounces only with overindul- 
gence. 

“Our bread is alive, still growing. 
White bread enrichment, compulsory 


in 26 states, is yet to be made man- 
datory elsewhere—although 90% of 
commercially baked bread is now en- 
riched. Next step: Government stand- 
ards to define America’s white loaf, 
our contribution to world’s bread 
basket. Experts are now weighing 
testimony of recent Washington hear- 
ings.” 

At the same time that we compli- 
ment Look and its editors upon their 
performance, and upon the good will 
and good judgment that counseled 
them to undertake this feature in 
this appropriate way, we must add 
the thought that there is a back- 
ground of suggestion and influence 
which can clearly be discerned. That 
background is not jaundiced and 
smeared by the messy fingers of diet 
crank and nutritional crackpot, as 
has been the case with altogether too 
many of the magazine articles of re- 
cent years, but is illuminated by the 
wholesome colors of a new concep- 
tion of bread’s dignities and values. 
Whence came this conception? With 
all due respect to the natural in- 
stincts and understandings of good 
editors, we think it can be traced in 
large measure to the current efforts 
of bakers and millers to commend 
themselves and their products to the 
public in skilled national promotion. 


& *& & THE ORIGIN OF THE 
WATER WHEEL is shrouded in 
obscurity, but the important fact to 








Bucket shop gambling was given a severe 
going-over by The Northwestern Miller in 
1899. The illustration, showing the reaction 
of an irate victim toward the villain of the 
piece, was one of several by the journal’s 
staff artist, E. Graves, who thus 
collaborated with the author, E. 8S. Rollins. 
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note is that its application to milling, 
and indeed to any form of practical 
industry, does not seem to have been 
made anywhere much before 100 
B.C. So far as flour milling is con- 
cerned, this is easily explicable by 
the parallel fact that the rotating 
millstone was likewise of relatively 
late origin. & % 2 The first authen- 
tic reference to a water-driven mill 
is in an epigram by Antipater of 
Thessalonica, a Greek poet who 
flourished about 85 B.C. He bids 
“the maids who labored at the mill” 
to cease their toil, for “Ceres has 
commanded the water-nymphs to per- 
form your task, and these now 
throw themselves against the wheel, 
forcing round the axle and with it 
the heavy millstone.” Far more im- 
portant is the reference by Strabo to 
a water mill possessed by Mithri- 
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dates, King of Pontus, which the 
Romans found at Cabira after the 
defeat of Mithridates by Pompey 
‘in 65 B.C. & % & In the absence 
of opposing evidence, it may be as- 
sumed that the water mill was first 
developed in Asia Minor, and was 
adopted by the Romans after their 
conquests in that part of the ancient 
world. 
eee 


NOVEMBER 
Tonight in the fields 
Nothing but these: 
Rows of wheat stubble, 
Cornstalk tepees, 
Ungathered pumpkins 
Sheened silver with frost, 
And wind keening for 
Something now lost. 

Ethel Romig Fuller 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


The old Princeton Mills, Green 
Lake Co., Wis., were being refitted 
to do custom and merchant work. 

Mr. Street’s flouring mills at Ni- 
agara Falls, burned with a loss of 
$40,000. 

Greer & Hunter had a very fine 
new six-run mill under construction 
at Decorah, Iowa. 

William Dyken, Douglas, Iowa, 
was building a new mill at Auburn. 

Brownrieg & Richardson an- 
nounced completion of a new four- 
run mill at O’Kee, Wis. 


50 Years Ago: 


W. L. Sparks of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, navigated the 
Mississippi River from the Gulf to 
St. Paul on a handsome steam yacht. 

The Pillsbury company began the 
manufacture of “flaked oat food.” 

Mill machinery manufacturers 
complained, through the columns of 
The Northwestern Miller, that there 
were too many orders on their books 
to permit early delivery. 

I. Tas Ezn, Amsterdam flour im- 
porter, was on an American trip. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co. 
was operating its new mill at St. 
Louis. 

Bernhard Stern of Milwaukee was 
among the summer trippers to 
Europe. 

The Northwestern Miller opened 
a branch office in New York, with 
W. R. Gregory as manager. Kings- 
land Smith was branch manager in 
London, C. H. Challen in Chicago, 
R. E. Sterling in Kansas City, 
Charles M. Yager in St. Louis and 


Charles A. Marshall in Duluth. J. S. 
Robertson was agent and correspond- 
ent in Toronto. 

John L. Cassels, Glasgow flour im- 
porter, was an American visitor. 

Stephen H. Seamans died at his 
home in Milwaukee, where he had 
long been a prominent miller. For 
many years he was secretary of the 
Millers National Assn. He was an 
authority on patents and proved of 
great service to the milling indus- 
try in litigation over purifier patents. 


25 Years Ago: 


A bronze bust of Pasteur was ded- 
_icated at American Institute of Bak- 
ing headquarters in Chicago. 

The Northwestern Miller was cru- 
sading against inedible bread on 
dining car tables. 

These officers were elected by the 
American Bakers Assn.: president, 
Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis; first 
vice president, L. A. Schillinger, Bal- 
timore; second vice president, Julian 
Livingston, Chicago; secretary-man- 
ager, Dr. H. E. Barnard. [Mr. Bo'ser 
and Dr. Barnard are no longer liv- 
ing.] 

Among the many complaints to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills 
which were “attempting to sell their 
flour according to sane and conse‘ va- 
tive business methods,” one of the 
commonest was that some of their 
competitors were no longer making 
any pretense of doing business on 
arrival draft terms, but were offer- 
ing credit recklessly for anywhere 
from 30 to 60 days, and in some 
cases were “openly telling their cus- 
tomers to pay for the flour only 4s 
it is actually used.” 
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A STOP SIGNAL FOR CCC 


Free enterprise can be put out of business 
by government competition or even threatened 
government competition.—Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


T becomes increasingly clear that a stop sign 

must be turned against the Commodity Credit 
Corp. This gigantic vehicle, powered by the 
whole force of federal government and favored 
with right of way by a welfare-state administra- 
tion that discloses unmistakable intentions to 
nationalize American agriculture, has already 
mangled private business at many a crossroad 
and soon will be too big and going too fast for 
even government itself to check. 

Awareness for the critical need for action is 
apparent on all the free enterprise fronts along 
which CCC speeds toward putting and keeping 
the U.S. government in the grain trade. The 
general alarm speaks in this voice from Washing- 
ton: ‘5 

“The whole crowd at the Department of Agri- 
culture, from Brannan on down through the grain 
branch of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, is hell-bent for the nationalization of the 
farming industry . . . all the way from the growing 
of crops through the processing and ultimately the 
distribution field. They are creating a situation 
which it will be difficult to escape from even if 
there should be a radical change in the character 
of the administration. The International 
Commodity Clearing House, fantastic as it may 
seem, may have more than an even chance of 
taking over. With its setup in the international 
scheme of things, CCC will be further entrenched 
at home and will also be dictating, through our 
financial resources, the policies of ICCH. ... 
Brannan gives lip service to private export of 
grain and flour, but he advises Congress that CCC 
is really the efficient exporter, ‘trained in the 
business.’ Of course the great flaw in this brash 
assumption is that CCC has not been an exporter 
in the usual sense of that term because the U.S. 
has been giving away its wheat and flour. This 
does not require any ability beyond keeping books 
of account.” 

There is’ no apparent intention anywhere of 
wrecking the big government jeep, but (to keep 
the metaphor unmixed) a pretty heavy barrage 
is being laid down designed to take some of the 
wind out of its tires. The objective is to turn 
it back along the road it was intended to take— 
to return the corporation to the status of a lend- 
ing agency and get it out of the marketing field. 

An important segment of the grain trade, 
through resolutions adopted at the recent annual 
Meeting of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., has called upon Congress “to put a stop 
to the imprudent sacrificing of an efficient system 
for the inefficiencies of government bureaucracy.” 
This group warns: “The price to America of 
failing to curb the activities of CCC and similar 
agencies will be the loss of free markets alto- 
gether. Specifically we oppose state trading in 
@very form—acquisition, storage and sale of 
commodities at home and government operations 
in the export field—because the people can get 
all these jobs done better and at lower cost by 
Competitive enterprise.” 

More significant than this proclamation of 
Tebellion is the enlistment of cooperatives in 
What now promises to be a general armed defense 
of grain dealers and grain processors against the 
0vernment’s onslaught against private trading. 
Aksel W. Nielsen, general manager of the West- 
central Cooperative Grain Co., spoke the co-op 
“Mind, it may be safely assumed, when he told his 
ganization that CCC “must be restrained from 
entering the grain marketing field.” He warned 
that CCC’s program of long-term leases of eleva- 
for space with options to purchase sites and its 
installation of grain handling equipment and 
Sales “‘is sufficient indication that the government 
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plans to be in the grain business for a long time.” 

Although the inevitable revolt against CCC 
(actually it is against basic aspects of the 
administration’s farm policy) is in defense of the 
private interests that constitute free enterprise, a 
vast public interest also is involved. The rest of 
the world looks on, and must do so anxiously. 
Extension and perpetuation of a U.S. government 
monopoly of wheat exports will set a pattern for 
the rest of the world. International efforts to 
restore private trade must fail when confronted 
with such a powerful contrary example. There 
are many who quite understandably look upon 
CCC and the philosophy behind it as an obstacle 
to global economic recovery and as a No. 1 
menace to world peace. 


HOW BIG CAN BAKING BEP 


OOKING backward with satisfaction upon the 
greta growth of his industry in recent 
years, and contemplating with understandable 
pride current statistics indicating that its sales 
volume has reached $4 billion, Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the American Bakers Assn., 
sets the sights of commercial baking in this coun- 
try at $7 billion within the next 10 years. 

This is a big figure, but it accords with other 
giant dimensions which measure the baking in- 
dustry of today. The $2 million exposition of ma- 
chinery at Atlantic City, the huge crowds, the 
wide public interest that was attracted by the 
annual convention, and over all else the broad 
research and promotion plans of the industry— 
these and many other things render Mr. Zins- 
master’s reliance upon the future plausible. 

Ninety-five percent of the bread consumed in 
the U.S. probably is produced in commercial 
bakeries. Two thirds of the flour made for domes- 
tic consumption goes into bakeshops. Hence an 
expansion of bakery operations that would nearly 
double the current dollar volume must rely not 
so much upon a larger share of the present 
baked goods production as upon a _ broadened 
market. There will be upwards of 10 million more 
mouths to feed by 1960, and they will be a large 
addition to the market. But it seems clear enough 
that Mr. Zinsmaster and his associates among the 
industry’s leaders depend upon carving a much 
larger slice out of the nation’s total food dollar. 
That, we think, infers a sound confidence in 
current and future industry promotion. It is 
excitingly pleasant to be associated with men 
of such confidence and with affairs of such 
magnitude. 


eee 
BUREAUCRATIC AGRICULTURE 


T would be an interesting chore for some 

statistically minded agricultural expert to 
examine the variations in crop yields between 
those countries where the farmer’s activities are 
governed by planners acting under the state’s 
orders and those where the producer is allowed 
freedom of action to plow and sow as his expe- 
rience dictates. Some European countries, not only 
those with Communist governments but also those 
with a more democratic way of life, rule their 
farmers from one season to another, laying down 
the exact areas to be sown to wheat, the type of 
seed and fertilizer to be used and the extent of 
labor to be employed. From this there results 
overcropping because the farmer is not allowed to 


use his own judgment, gained from long exp2rience 
of the vagaries of his particular p.cce of iani 

It is fair to say thai in ihose countries where 
free enterprise is allowed to function, yields are 
higher while the productivity of the so!] is sus- 
tained for longer periods with less risk of Caiaage 
from disease. In some countries, mainly in eastern 
Europe, farmers are adopting a go-slow pol.cy in 
order to conserve fertility, and short of clapping 
the whole lot in jail the Communistic bosses are 
powerless to make them do otherwise. 

Economic development is often based on the 
hope of a substantial crop, a system which fre- 
quently goes awry because of the inconsistencies 
of the European climate. Russia will surely find 
this out one day, in the opinion of some observers, 
because a season of bad weather will soon deny 
Soviet forecasts of record yields. India is trying 
to inaugurate a similar method of planning 
closely applied to compulsion, but current progress 
toward self-sufficiency in 1952 leaves much to be 
desired. 

Britain is meeting complications from the at- 
tempts of the government to grow according to 
rule. Orders to lay down fixed acreages based 
upon carefully computed statistics have met with 
disaster and efforts to grow more wheat on un- 
suitable and tired land in order to save dollars 
have not met with the success -forecast by 
planners. For the 1949 harvest the government 
expected to have 2.5 million acres sown to wheat, 
a comfortable addition to last year’s acreage of 
2,188,000. Farmers failed to achieve the tar- 
get by 600,000 acres, with the result that imports 
of wheat had to be stepped up to meet the 
deficiency. For the 1949-50 harvest a target of 
2,383,000 acres was set, rising to 2,630,000 acres 
in 1951 and to 2,750,000 acres in 1952. 

Adoption of such high figures means that 
farmers have to sow wheat year after year on the 
same land, thus ignoring the fundamentals of 
agricultural science, while unsuitable land is 
used in spite of the judgment of experts as to the 
futility of such methods. Accordingly, the govern- 
ment has decided to scrap the target system and 
the farmers, knowing better than any official how 
much their land will grow, are being allowed to 
make a free choice. As a result it is anticipated 
that while the total acreage next harvest will 
not be as high as planned, net yields will be 
larger. Only the most suitable land will be used 
and the incentive provided by free enterprise 
will do the rest if weather conditions allow. 


ANOTHER “PERMANENT” WAVE 


VERY so often milady has to go-get a new 

“permanent.” Now Congress ‘has the habit. 
A new permanent farm bill has been enacted, 
replacing one that was still so new it hadn't 
had time to become fully operative. And Senator 
Lucas (D., Ill.) assures us that the newer one 
is permanent farm legislation “only for the 
moment.” Congress will have its hair fixed for 
a new farm welfare wave when it reconvenes in 
January. 

Seldom has there been a more dismal political 
spectacle than was staged in the closing moments 
of the 8list Congress’ first session. Both major 
parties went on their knees to the farm vote. 
The genuflection was abject and humble. Economic 
wisdom and discretion went out the window in 
the anxious scramble to satisfy as many as pos- 
sible and give offense to the fewest. 

The best that can be said of the sorry exhibi- 
tion is that even as it forsook sound national 
economics at one end of the compromise it reject- 
ed, for the time being at least, the Socialistic 
extreme of welfare state policy embodied in the 
Brannan plan. But its behavior does not promise 
much in the way of future resistance to the gale 
of statism before which, as House Republican 
leader Martin says, Congress has bowed and bent. 






























YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Y5"4'° 




























THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 















































SHIPPING BOARD PREDICTS 
REDUCED GRAIN LOADINGS 


The national forecast of the Re- 
gional Shippers Advisory Boards is- 
sued last week predicts a 15.7% de- 
cline in grain shipments on all rail- 
roads in 1949, but foresees a 1.7% 
increase in shipments of flour, feed 
and other mill products. Estimated 
grain carloadings for 1949 is placed 
at 381,788 cars, compared with 452,- 
812 ears in 1948. The rail industry 
anticipates a total of 301,734 car- 
loadings of flour and feed this year 
compared with 296,755 last year. 

The following table shows the in- 
crease or decrease by regions: 





Flour 

Region— Grain and feed 
New England .......- + 5.0% + 5.0% 
Atlantic States ...... + 1.0% +21.9% 
Allegheny .......+++- — 2.7% + 3.1% 
Great Lakes ........- — 8% + 8.1% 
Chio Valley .......-- — 2% — 8% 
Mid-West .........+++- —20.0% + 2.0% 
Northwest ........+.. —21.4% —11.0% 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas —29.5% — 8.0% 
Southeast ............ +20.0% +20.0% 
Southwest ........+-. —10.0% —10.0% 
Central Western ..... — 3.1% — 10% 
Pacific Coast ........ —12.4% + 50% 
Pacific Northwest .... — 4.4% + 3.4% 
Total .cccsvase esos ——15.7% + 1.7% 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD ELECTS 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
elected the following persons to 
membership in the board of trade: 
George A. Arnold, Davis Elevator 
Co., Kanawha, Iowa; D. Herbert 
Beskind, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York; Morris Gold- 
stein, Francis I. duPont & Co., New 
York; Wallace C. Olson, Johnson- 
Olson Grain Co., Minneapolis; Alonzo 
Petlays, Brush, Colo., and Kenneth 
A. Powell, Hallet & Carey, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg. 


-MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Values recovered from the 
low spot reached last week and bran is 
quoted $1.50 higher than a week ago. 
Demand is fairly good as mixers entered 
the market for supplies to meet better 
fromula feed business which developed with 
colder weather. A small premium is avail- 
able for prompt shipment, November ship- 
ment commands $1 over current prices 
and December is offered at $2 over. The 
premiums apply to all but red dog. Quota- 
tions Oct. 24: bran $40, standard midds. 
$41, flour midds. $48, red dog $61. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower, and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$41, standard bran $40, standard midds. 
$41, flour midds. $48, mixed feeds $46, 
red dog $51.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed continues to be in 
rather ample supply and the demand has 
not been of such proportions to warrant 
price strength. Feed mixers are exhibit- 
ing a fair demand for bran and the mixed 
ear trade in the South is showing good 
interest for shorts, but the market still 
contains weak undertones because of lower 
feed grain prices. Quotations Oct. 24: bran 
$36@36.50, shorts $43@43.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran 50¢ 
ton higher and shorts 50¢@$1 ton lower. 
Supplies are about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $37@37.50, gray shorts $43.50@ 44.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $44@45, 
gray shorts $53@54, delivered TCP; up $1 
on both bran and shorts, compared with a 
week previous. The demand was fair, but 
offerings rather limited as a result of re- 
duced production, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced 50¢ 
on bran, 40¢ on mill run and 20¢ on Shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $39@40, 
mill run $42.60@43.60, shorts $46.20@47.20. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all cl 
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$45.50@46, flour midds. $56@56.50, red dog 
$57@58. 


Philadelphia: Local dealers report that 
the supply of millfeed has expanded in this 
market to the point where it is running 
ahead of demand. Some of the slack in buy- 
ing is attributed to contracted buying by 
poultry and cattle raisers. The situation 
has imparted an easy undertone to the 
list. Quotations show a uniform drop of 
$2 ton from the previous week. Quotations: 
standard bran $52, standard midds. $55, 
red dog $64. 


Boston: Millfeeds are moderately lower 
in the Boston market as demand slid off 
again with only a few isolated sales re. 
ported. Dealers reported that most transac- 
tions consisted only of limited amounts 
necessary to maintain workable inventories, 
Spring bran is unchanged with a few job 
lots commanding $1 over last week’s clos- 
ing level. Middlings are $2@3 lower while 
mixed feeds dipped $1.50, red dog lost $2. 
Quotations: spring bran $52@53, middlings 
$52@53, mixed feeds $53, red dog $60. 


Pittsburgh: Demand ‘for millfeeds and 
grains is very small. Strike conditions 
throughout the district cause both retail 
and wholesale trade to buy ‘sparingly. 
Credit is also restricted. Hot weather has 
continued and pastures are green and 
growing in unusual heartiness for this pe- 
riod of the year so that cattle and poul- 
try are needing less millfeeds. Quotations, 
Pittsburgh area, f.o.b.:. bran $49.75@51.10, 
standard midds. $50.75@52.10, flour midds. 
$58@58.10, red dog $62@63.10. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet, supplies are 
adequate; bran $42@42.50, standard midds. 
=— flour midds. $50, red dog $52 

55. 


St. Louis: The market is very quiet. Bran 
prices are steady; gray shorts are i0¢ 
higher. There is no demand for bran. Gray 
shorts were up on a little demand. Quota- 
on bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $47.50 

4 

New Orleans: There is a decided increase 
of interest in purchasing millfeed, and the 
narrowing of price ideas between buyers 
and sellers is reflected in broader inquiries. 
Offerings are in fairly good volume, and 
the fairly steady market is encourazging 
the mixers and jobbers to take on added 
commitments. Bran $46.50@47, shorts $53.75 
@ 54.25. 

Portland: Mill run $46, middlings $51 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 dur- 
ing the past week. However, with mills 
about through with the heavy run of flour, 
millfeed supplies are expected to ease off. 
Also, the market will be firmer with cold 
weather arriving to stimulate trade. Plants 
are booked into November. Mills are work- 
ing to capacity six days a week. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $43, middlings 
$46; to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$50, middlings $53; to California: red bran 
and mill run $50.50, middlings $53.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal. There has been some 
let-up in demand with more supplies avail- 
able. Quotations: bran $57, shorts $61, mid- 
dlings $65, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is on a 
moderate scale, with the demand continu- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills are 
operating below capacity. The bulk of sup- 
plies continues to move into eastern Can- 
ada. There is no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations: Manitoba, SasRatchewan and 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 








Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivi. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





Hutchinson: Milifeed held steady to a 
shade stronger with a good showing of 
interest by the trade. Most mills were 
forced to turn down some spot business 
and were not disposed to book ahead, de- 
spite some attractive offers. Prices were 
up 25@50¢ ton compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $43.75@44.25. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is moderate, 
with offerings about offsetting the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $37, 
shorts $44; bran 560¢ ton higher, shorts 
unchanged, compared with preceding week. 

Buffalo: The Buffalo buyers are picking 
up interest in millfeeds with the higher 
commodity markets of the past few days. 
Sales have been somewhat stimulated by 
passage of the new farm bill, and con- 
tinued action is anticipated. Prices dropped 
slightly during the week and the supply 
continued to be good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $44.50@45, standard midds. 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada al 











Chickasha Milling Co 


Capacity © CHICKASHA Orble Aare 


800 bbis OKLA. 
Manufacturers of High. 
Hard Wheat Flour - 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 


Alberta bran $51, shorts $54, small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancou.er: Lacking any new export busi- 
nest, the local millfeed market continues 
mixed with some western mills inclined to 
meet bids although some of the larger 
rills are holding to list. Domestic de- 
mand is slow and is fceling the increasing 
effect of substitutes. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52@54, shorts $54@57, middlings 
$55 @59. 








* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 





LARROWE MILLS, INc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY .- 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2 MD. 














ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis; Mo. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour business is slow, 
with sa.es confined to small lots. Quotations: 
jure white $4.30@4.50. medium rye $4.10@ 
4.30, dark rye $3.20@3.90. 

Chicage: There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for rye flour and sales 
continue spotty and widely scattered. Di- 
rections have been fair to good. White 
patent rye $4.25@4.35, medium $4.05@4.15, 
dark $3.25@3.65. ; 

Philadelphia: With nothing to stimulate 
demand for the dark flour, the local market 
remains at a virtual standstill. Some of 
the quiet can be traced to smaller sales 
of rye products in the unseasonably warm 
weather. Another factor is that bakers 
are holding back in the hope of making 
replacements later at a more attractive 
level. The quotation on rye white $4.80@ 
4.95 is unchanged from the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged to 15¢ 
bag lower. Sales and shipping directions 
are slow; pure white $4.75, medium $4.40, 
dark $3.65, rye meal $4.40. 

Portland: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
$4.70. 

Pittsburgh: There is little ‘buying of rye 
flours. Strike conditions are caus'ng both 
bakers and jobbers to limit their orders 
to small amounts for immediate deliveries. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: white 
rye flour, fancy No. 1 $4.75@4.85, medium 
$4.45@4.65, dark $4@4.25, blended $5.75 
@5.85, rye meal $4.25@4.35. 

Buffalo: The new farm bill had its ef- 
fect on the rye flour trade. Buffalo buyers 
were far more interested in the commodity 
and an upward price march was sparked 





from 5@15¢. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $4.75@5, dark $4@4.05, medium 
$4.90@4.95. 


New York: As rye flour prices firmed, 
buyers lost interest and sales were confined 
to small scattered lots. Pure white patents 
$4.85 @5. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: There is not much 
movement in domestic outlets. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.40; oatmeal 
in 98-Ilb. jutes $5.30, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a seasonal demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, and only small 
amounts are being taken for export. Sup- 
plies are sufficient to take care of all buy- 
ing orders. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.14 Oct. 24; 20-o0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-o0z. packages $3.35. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as, reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 13, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 

Ft. Williiam and 


Port Arthur .. 9,206 1,118 8,759 9,906 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 9,277 - 120 40 
Churchill ....... 126 1 ee 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 





| 105 y 12 785 
TORE Hon 08d 18,713 1,118 8,892 10,730 
Year ago ..... 21,303 3,652 6,718 17,876 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 13: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,192 276 2,175 1,864 
Pacific seaboard. 1,833 ee 17 os 
Churchill ....... Foe 
Int.,. public and 

semi-public ele= 

VROEEN csocs vie 44 ee 8 162 





ee 7,068 276 2,200 2,026 
Shipments during week ending Oct. 13: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





Sf  aeererr re 4,696 802 1,818 1,368 
BE.» bbvaleadee 14 2 273 &4 
Milled or 
Processed ... + ou 35 29 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOAM ...-.... 240 oe es be 
ME wacisoccase 31 re 22 5 
Churchill ....... fee a a ee 
Other terminals* 6 es 3 2 
Totals ........ 4,987 804 2,151 1,488 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 13, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 53,810 5,451 22,607 19,202 


Pacific seaboard. 14,269 254 91 
Churchill ....... 4,448 ‘i 1 “ZA 
Other terminals* 154 1 47 547 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 13, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 47,786 


4,556 15,891 11,738 
Pacific seaboard. 10,379 i 404 76 
Churchill ....... 5,528 os ve ay 
Other terminals* 113 1 41 31 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
tNot reported. 
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eG e-Frints 
AYZ/A 


Flour 


Kansas City Buffalo New York 


Qo ren: Y KENT BAG COMPANY, 11. 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutua Fire Prevention. BUREAU 


CHICAGO 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 














* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—Canadian businessmen 
have organized a dollar-sterling trade 
board in an effort to solve their own 
export-import problems growing out 
of shortages of American dollars. 
While this is not an agency of the 
government, it has been encouraged 
by C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, and will obviously 
have full government support in its 
activities. 

The secretariat of the board will 
be headed by A. G. S. Griffin, on loan 
from the department of external af- 
fairs. He will give his full time to 
this body, which will be known as 
the Canadian Dollar Trade Board. 
The chairman, J. S. Duncan, presi- 
dent of Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., says 
the board will not function merely 
as a consultant. He said it is planned 
to pursue actively every avenue of 
mutual trade which will place dol- 
lars in the hands of sterling area 
countries. They in turn would then 
be able to buy the products of our 
farms, mines, timber limits and man- 
ufacturing. The practicality of this 
approach is the best possible augury 
of success. 


SHIPPING ROUTE 
IS DEBATED 
One of the chief subjects under 


debate lately in parliament in Otta- 
wa is shipping of wheat and other 


By A. H. Bailey 


grains from the western prairie 
provinces by the Hudson Bay route 
of Churchill to trans-Atlantic mar- 
kets. Western farmers still hold to 
their earlier views that this route is 
capable of considerable development. 
In the course of a debate Oct. 6, the 
possibilities were argued pro and 
con, The actual situation as far as 
moving wheat from Churchill to 
overseas destinations was described 
by Right Hon. C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce. Mr. Howe 
confined his statement to the situa- 
tion as it stands. No attempt to pic- 
ture the ultimate future was at- 
tempted. 

The great difficulty in making this 
a workable and profitable undertak- 
ing is its short period of navigation. 
This involves storage and handling 
costs which wipe out otherwise avail- 
able profits. In the meantime, the 
government, railways and all han- 
dling interests are doing all they can 
to put the Hudson Bay route on a 
workable and profitable Canadian 
basis. 


WHEAT PILES UP 
IN EASTERN ELEVATORS 


The combined effects of British 
shipping and monetary policy have 
resulted in low rates with which Ca- 
nadian shipowners cannot compete 
and the consequent scarcity of ocean 
tonnage has resulted in a piling up 


of Canadian wheat in eastern eleva- 
tors. This, in turn, has caused ves- 
sels at the lakehead to remain idle, 
for there is no space in the east for 
the grain if it is shipped. 

Elevators at bay ports, Kingston, 
Prescott and Montreal have remained 
filled. To ease the pressure, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has recently 
been moving wheat from bay ports 
to St. John, where it will remain 
until navigation closes on the St. 
Lawrence. At the same time, wheat 
is being railed from Prescott to Que- 
bec to fill up elevators there. So far, 
the excess of lake shipping has not 
resulted in a decline in freight rates, 
nor is grain being loaded on vessels 
for winter storage—as may happen 
later towards close of navigation. 
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HIGHER PROFITS NOTED 


TORONTO — Midland & Pacific 
Grain Corp. report substantially 
higher profits for the year ending 
July 31, 1949. Net earnings were 
$277,939, compared with $192,029 for 
the preceding year. Profits from op- 
erations of $487,686 were up from 
$372,472 for the year ending July 31, 
1948. C. W. Roenish, president of the 
company, said that the government’s 
controlled marketing of wheat and 
coarse grains has put the company 
into a warehousing instead of a 
trading position. 





Failure of Iranian 
Wheat Crop Forces 
200,000-Ton Import 


LONDON—The government of Iran 
has assessed its requirements of im- 
ported wheat at 200,000 tons and 
plans have been made to make pur- 
chases to cover the anticipated defi- 
ciency. 

The wheat crop is reported to have 
failed in many districts, the heaviest 
losses being experienced in the chief 
wheat growing area of Azerbaijan. 
In consequence, the bread shortage 
is now becoming acute while the de- 
preciation in quality is giving rise to 
complaints by consumers. 

The poor harvest was caused ini- 
tially by a seed shortage and subse- 
quently by the slow down in sowing 
operations as a result of the severe 
winter. The crop is expected to be at 
least 13% less than that of 1948 when 
an outturn of 77 million bushels was 
achieved. 
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MARKETING ACT VIOLATIONS 
WINNIPEG — Reports from Ed- 
monton indicate that several viola- 
tions of the Coarse Grains Marketing 
Act have occurred in Alberta in the 
last couple of months. O. S. Long- 
man, deputy minister of agriculture 
for Alberta, warned farmers that 
they may sell coarse grains only to 
the Canadian Wheat Board, to anoth- 
er farmer, or to owners of livestock 
or poultry within the province. Stat- 
ing that most of the contraventions 
are believed to be unintentional, Mr. 
Longman pointed out that recent re- 
ports showed truckers are purchas- 
ing coarse grain from farmers and 
selling it to purchasers not licensed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. Un- 
licensed feed mills, he said, were also 





purchasing coarse grains from farm- 
ers, contrary to the provisions of the 
act. 
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MILL DIVIDEND 


LONDON—The Santa Rosa Mill- 
ing Co., which controls flour mills in 
Peru and Chile, is to pay a dividend 
on its ordinary stock for the first 
time since 1931,.-In that year stock- 
holders received a return of 3%. The 
present dividend will be 2%%. 
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WHEAT EXPORTS TOTAL 
3,500,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour in a recent 
week totaled 3,500,000 bu., with 
sales of wheat under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement making up the 
bulk of the total. The U.K. took 
2,181,000 bu. of wheat only, while 
Switzerland took 329,000 bu.; Israel, 
222,000; Belgium, 86,000, and Ecua- 
dor 37,000. There was a negligible 
amount of wheat sold under Class 2 
classification, destined for Colombia. 

Exports of Canadian flour totaled 
almost 650,000 bu., of which 425,000 
bu. were sold under the International 
Wheat Agreement and destined for 
the U.K., Ecuador, Gold Coast, El 
Salvador, Netherlands Guiana, Ve- 
nezuela and the Dominican Republic. 
The remainder of the flour sales were 
under Class 2 and went in varying 
amounts to the Philippines, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Hong Kong and 
Guatemala. 
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CANADA TO TRAIN MEN 
FOR WORLD FOOD TRADE 
OTTAWA—Plans designed to hold 
and expand Canada’s foodstuffs mar- 
kets recently announced by the de- 
partment of trade include realloca- 

















tion of agricultural specialists in the 
trade commissioner service and the 
establishment of a new branch to 
deal solely with the problem of sell- 
ing Canada’s wheat, bacon, cheese, 
eggs and fruits. 

Four farm specialists have been 
appointed to train in the commis- 
sioner service prior to appointments 
abroad. Officers will be sent to coun- 
tries which compete with Canada in 
selling foodstuffs in order that they 
may report on what these countries 
sell, what processes they use and 
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what improvement can be made in 
Canadian products to meet the step- 
up in competition. 
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CEYLON IMPORTS 

OTTAWA — The government of 
Ceylon has assumed responsibility 
for the importation of wheat, wheat 
flour, rice and sugar until 1953, pro- 
visions to this effect having been 
made under an amendment to the 
foods supplies bill recently passed 
by the house of representatives in 
that country. 
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RAIN, SNOW BOOST 1950 
CROP OUTLOOK FOR CANADA 


WINNIPEG—High winds with driv- 
ing snow and rain swept across the 
Canadian prairies recently. And in 
many sections of the west, while tem- 
peratures dropped well below freez- 
ing, the moisture saturated dust-dry 
soil that had been deprived of any 
appreciable moisture from the start 
of the growing season last April. 

Until the rains and snows came, 
western Canada’s crop outlook for 
next year was extremely pessimistic, 
for the almost complete lack of re- 
serve moisture supplies made the 1950 
crop dependent on generous spring 
and summer rains. Now the picture 
has changed, and the outlook for 
1950 is brighter than at the start 
of 1949. 

Most of western Canada’s crops 
are in, although scattered points in 
Alberta indicate that harvesting has 
been halted. It was expected that 
the snowfall in Alberta would disap- 
pear rapidly, and that sunny weather 
would prevail and facilitate the clean- 
up of all harvesting operations. 
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TO STUDY FOOD COSTS 

TORONTO—A royal commission is 
to be set up by the .Newfoundland 
government to investigate the cost 
of liying in that province. It was ex- 
pected that following confederation 
some decrease would be evident but 
this has not materialized. A royal 
commission will be invested with full 
authority to deal. with all matters 
entering into costs of goods which 
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affect the cost of living. 
te 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The political propagan- 
da whipped up by the opponents of 
the British socialist government be- 
cause of the increase in the prices of 
bread and flour fell rather flat. Some 
writers considered that a rise in the 
price of bread was a natural for in- 
stigating an attack on the socialists, 
but it was soon apparent that con- 
sumers had accepted the necessity for 
a small increase without complaint 
knowing that the dollar difficulties 
facing the country warranted a high- 
er price. 

Criticism of the government is now 
centered on the fact that pre-devalua- 
tion speeches by socialist politicians 
stressed the dangers of such a step, 
claiming that it would be followed 
by higher prices and widespread un- 
employment. Now it is claimed that 
devaluation is the cureall for Europe’s 
economic ills though even this theme 
has to be changed because of the day- 
to-day announcements of other rises 
in the cost of living. 

The communists, however, persist- 
ed in their attacks, using as a basis 
the higher price of bread which, they 


By George E. Swarbreck 





said, hit the lower paid workers se- 
verely. Harold Wilson, president of 
the Board of Trade, demolished their 
arguments when he revealed that if 
Britain had to buy wheat not from 
Canada but from Russia at the dollar 
price demanded by the Soviet govern- 
ment the price hike would have been 
even more pronounced. No doubt Mr. 
Wilson had in mind the statement 
made following the announcement of 
the deal to buy one million tons of 
feed grains from Russia when it was 
indicated that further negotiations 
were in progress for the purchase of 
wheat. 

Observers consider that in view of 
his remark, the possibility of a wheat 
deal with Russia is now remote, even 
if the Russian harvest stated in some 
quarters to have been poor in view 
of excessive rain at harvest time, 
warranted an increase in expor's. 


BRITISH WHEAT 
CHEAPER 

One of the effects of devaluation 
was to make British home srow? 
wheat temporarily cheaper than im 
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wheat, although the figures 
‘put forward in support of this state- 
“ment are somewhat fallacious. The 
‘present price of English wheat is 
$64.40 ton while No. 1 northern 


Manitoba is $81.21 ton, c.i.f., and high- 


sity est grade Australian $79.81 ton, c.i-f. 
heat '_ This assumed price advantage is 
pro- not strictly true because Britain is 
been not purchasing best quality wheat, 
the being content with a poorer variety 
issed which costs less. The discrepancy 
s in might completely disappear in 1950 
because the government has promised 
to pay $78.41 ton ex farm as an in- 
centive to growers to increase pro- 
duction. Only about a quarter of the 
ADA Britist grist consists of home grown 
wheat, the balance being made up 
driv- from imported varieties. 
; the 
d in BREAD PRICE 
tem- CUT IN FRANCE 
aa The authorities in France are anx- 
i = jous to reduce the cost of living in 
stall order to offset the demands from 
1 trade unions for higher wages. Among 
_ the commodities scheduled for a price , 
ar’ Slide, flour and bread are considered 
a for to be of paramount importance, al- 
; on though the psychological effect of a 
71 50 change in bread price is not as great 


r as many European observers have 
pee. hitherto supposed. The recent change 


*- in Britain evoked little adverse com- 
a” vs ment, a fact which supports the 
ahi theory that a few cents either way 
is of little interest to the consumer 
i The change in France is scheduled to 
take place in the near future provid- 
, ae ing existing political differences can 
_ be smoothed. 
lisap- 
a DEVALUATION 
PROBLEM IN RICE 
Some traders expect an increase in 
Wheat and wheat product purchases 
me by Japan and Pakistan. Owing to the 
or ‘4 refusal of these two countries to de- 
a value their currencies in’ line with 
pcs other sterling countries, Burma has 
- Po Suspended rice deliveries until a new 
. tae arrangement involving an increased 
rowal price can be worked out. Thus it is 
h a ll expected that wheat will have to be 
thers purchased to offset the deficiencies. 
*hich 
" SHIPPING AND 
DEVALUATION 
— The recent devaluation of the 


pound sterling as against the Ameri- 
can dollar has caused concern in 
Shipping circles. Dollar costs rose 
— Sharply and led to a stiffening of 
quotations for the shipment of grain 
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dicated. Owing to the desire of ship- 
owners to insure that they are fully 
covered, rates will tend to go high- 
er than necessary until their posi- 
tion can be determined. 

Three Soviet and three British 
ships have been chartered by the 
British Ministry of Food to carry 
grain from the Black Sea. Shipments 
will begin in October and will carry 
the first consignments under the re- 
cently signed Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment for the sale of one million 
tons of coarse grains. The terms 
offered are the same for Brit- 
ish and Russian ships and are about 
$1.40 ton lower than those prevailing 
at the time of the last Russian 
agreement in 1947-48, when 750,000 
tons of coarse grains were involved. 


GREECE DROPS 
BREAD RATIONING 


Bread rationing is expected to end 
in Greece sometime in October. The 
price will remain unchanged at 8¢ 
for the 2-lb. loaf. The Greek govern- 
ment still relies on large imports of 
bread grains and flour, a need which 
was intensified by the lack of prog- 
ress in sowing as a result of the 
activities of the rebels. The driving 
back of the insurgent forces into 
Albania will mean that the farmers 
will have more incentive to increase 
home production since the risks of 
loss and damage have been dimin- 
ished. 


WORLD WHEAT 
COUNCIL TO MEET 


The next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council will be held in 
London Nov. 1. The first meeting 
was held in Washington last July. 
One of the items on the agenda will 
be an application for membersh‘p 
from the Japanese government. It has 
been known for some time that Ja- 
pan was anxious to participate in the 
facilities afforded by the agreement 
but acceptance will depend upon 4 
two thirds majority being recorded 
by the existing members. 
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EIRE ENDS SUBSIDY 
ON WHOLEMEAL FLOUR 


LONDON — The government of 
Eire has removed the subsidy, pay- 
able out of internal revenue, on 
wholemeal flour. The purpose of the 
subsidy, a common feature of Euro- 
pean economic life under the present 
conditions, was to keep the price of 
bread at a low level. As a result of 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL | 


in Hood Flour 


Millis Limited 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “BExcellence’” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














We offer 
our own 
processed Expeller 
LINSEED 
OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 












GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OasBie Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,"’ Sypnzy 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W:, Australia 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION BY CAPACITY GROUPS: 1948 
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OCTOBER RAINS IMPROVE 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
general condition of the Australian 
wheat crop is considered very satis- 
factory following ample rainfall dur- 
ing the first two weeks of October. 

During the first week, scattered 
rains fell. The areas of New South 
Wales which most needed moisture 
had good falls of from three fourths 
of an inch to two inches. In Victoria 
the falls varied from nothing to two 
inches. 

Further widespread rains were re- 
ceived in South Australia, Victoria, 





CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








New South Wales and Queensland. 
The latter rains were heavy in those 
areas which had previously com- 
plained of dry conditions and though 
the rains must be rather late in some 
districts to promote a bumper har- 
vest, the general condition is good. 

There is some danger of too much 
rains causing rust in northern New 
South Wales and in certain southern 
areas in Victoria. 

Given normal conditions at this 
time, Australia should reap an ex- 
cellent crop. The preliminary esti- 
mate, which is more in the nature of 
a guess, has been put at 187 million 
bushels, about the same as last year’s 
crop. 

Steven M. Kimpton of W. S. Kimp- 
ton & Sons, flour millers, believes 
that the crop will be in excess of 
that estimate, provided satisfactory 
weather conditions prevail until har- 
vest. 
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GMI BOARD INSPECTS 
CALIFORNIA PLANTS 


SAN FRANCISCO—Members of 
the board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, have spent 
four days in California, inspecting 
plants in the company’s Sperry divi- 
sion and holding personnel and busi- 
ness meetings. 





Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, described the trip as the first 
regional inspection and_ business 
meeting in the history of the board. 

The General Mills package food 
plant at Lodi was visited Oct. 22 and 
the mill at Vallejo Oct. 23. The 
business meeting was held Oct. 24 in 
San Francisco, and on Oct. 25 board 
members inspected the company’s 
new Los Angeles flour mill, which 
has been hailed as the nation’s most 
modern. 

The trip, according to Leslie N. 
Perrin, president, enabled the board 
to get acquainted with operating 
personnel, to view production facili- 
ties and to meet friends and key ac- 
counts. E. O. Boyer, president of 
the Sperry Division, was host. 
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VOTES NEW STORAGE 
ALMA, NEB.—The Alma Cooper- 
ative Equity Exchange has voted to 
build a new 80,000-bu. elevator in 
Alma. 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Census Bureau Report on Flour Milling Products, 1948 | 
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Source: Summary for 1948, Flour Milling Products, “Facts for Industry,” Bureau of the Census. 
COMMERCIAL WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION, BY STATES—1948 AND 1947 





























rc 1948 *— — 1947 ~) 

-——Wheat flour production Wheat 

Daily Percentof Offal flour pro- 

Wheat 24-hour estimated pro- -~Average lb. per—, duction 

No. of ground Total capacity annual duction sack of flour No. of (1,000 

State— mills (1,000 bu.) (1,000 sacks) (sacks) capacityt (tons) Wheat Offal mills sacks) 
OS Se ee ee 71 115,554 51,119 173,746 95.8 924,812 135.6 36.2 74 52,124 
Minnesota ............ 48 71,120 31,055 136,606 74.0 599,485 137.4 38.6 47 40,080 
mew YOrk ............ 34 68,118 30,183 118,901 82.7 575,092 135.4 38.1 37 32,476 
BBOUEE eee eee eee 48 60,081 26,491 100,920 85.5 487,750 136.1 36.8 52 27,377 
OY eee 34 44,873 19,608 80,916 78.9 374,448 137.3 38.2 32 21,609 
OF aaa 36 32,981 14,197 70,935 65.2 280,760 139.4 39.6 36 14,322 
@elahoma ..........+. 28 30,150 13,149 45,674 93.8 253,033 137.6 38.5 28 14,300 
Washington .......... 20 26,608 11,791 46,390 82.8 216,348 135.4 36.7 17 12,639 
BD ieee bob 60 6 b2ccce 77 22,667 9,599 51,341 60.9 198,979 141.7 41.5 60 9,142 
Nebraska ............ 33 18,285 7,990 30,618 85.0 148,935 137.3 37.3 27 8,521 
PE OMe Rass cercioesssé 14 13,327 5,893 25,837 74.3 106,732 135.7 36.2 14 7,411 
Seer 18 12,428 5,540 18,366 98.3 100,779 134.6 36.4 18 5,487 
OS Se 52 10,889 4,629 21,568 69.9 96,198 141.1 41.6 43 4,452 
PB AUM hs ovec ss ceeese 47 10,146 4,155 28,281 47.9 76,476 146.5 36.8 38 4,453 
Galifornia ............ 13 8,994 4,000 17,150 76.0 73,392 134.9 36.7 12 4,860 
Kentuckte....--.-.++- 86 9,447 3,933 27,042 47.4 86,117, 144.1 43.8 72 4,633 
Tennessee .........+... 86 9,222 3,784 32,669 37.8 87,171 146.2 46.1 65 4,780 
OD asc x 8,670 3,720 15,366 78.9 74,738 139.8 40.2 10 4,459 
TD PeAbiewccccews see 26 8,364 3,704 13,667 88.3 69,043 135.5 37.3 24 3,693 
Montana 11 8,309 3,615 15,272 77.1 70,333 137.9 38.9 11 4,267 
Virginia ....... 132 8,104 3,462 27,657 40.8 76,051 140.5 43.9 104 3,913 
North Dakota 10 7,696 3,307 17,000 63.4 67,690 139.6 40.9 4,765 
MieconBim .. 2... ee wees 12 5,743 2,519 9,227 88.9 46,709 136.8 37.1 16 2,481 
Pennsylvania 158 5,845 2,401 25,599 30.6 55,128 146.1 45.9 128 2,834 
O Ea wer scescess 15 5,175 2,259 9,564 76.9 42,381 137.5 37.5 16 2,583 
North Carolina ....... 103 5,402 2,246 23,726 30.8 49,548 144.3 44.1 81 2,442 
Maryland .........+..- 31 3,281 1,401 9,917 46.0 27,991 140.5 40.0 27 1,437 
BEET SI ee ust ole ees ses 16 1,275 532 4,774 36.3 11,648 143.8 43.8 11 763 
South Dakota ........ 7 876 379 3,000 41.2 7,869 138.7 41.5 6 462 
South Carolina ....... 26 791 319 4,620 22.5 7,681 148.8 48.2 20 264 
Other Statest ........ 55 5,055 2,153 17,348 40.4 43,890 140.9 40.8 44 2,480 
TOR ives sb denne 1,355 639,476 279,133 1,223,596 74.3 5,337,207 137.5 38.2 1,178 305,499 


Includes 163 small mills which were not canvassed in 1947. 
tEstimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by the number (307) of work days during the year. 


In 1948 includes Alabama, 3 mills; Arizona, 6; Arkansas, 1; Connecticut, 3; 
Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 2; New Mexico, 7; West Virginia, 19, and Wyoming, 2. 


In 1947 


Delaware, 


8; District of Columbia, 1; Mississippi, 2; New 


includes Alabama, 2; Arizona, 5; Arkansas, 1; 


Connecticut, 3; Delaware, 6; District of Columbia, 1; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 2; New Mexico, 7; Vermont, 


1; West Virginia, 9, and Wyoming, 3. 


COMMERCIAL WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CAPACITY GROUPS — 1948 





Wheat 

Daily ca- No. of ground 
pacity group— mills (1,000 bu.) 

50 sacks and under .... 173 741 
§1-100 sacks ........... 314 3,047 
101-200 sacks .......... 279 6,175 
201-300 sacks .......... 101 4,956 
301-400 sacks .......... 62 5,694 
401-800 sacks .......... 110 21,244 
§01-1,200 sacks ......... 71 36,423 
1,201-1,600 sacks ....... 44 29,291 
1,601-2,400 sacks ....... 57> 69,084 
2,401-3,200 sacks ....... 45 78,932 
$,.201-4,000 sacks ....... 34 80,332 
4001-6,000 sacks ....... 27 72,498 
6,001-8,000 sacks ....... 21 90,040 
Over 8,000 sacks ........ 17 141,019 
GES indie.é0-2.00:0-4 be 1,355 639,476 








a Wheat flour production r-~Average lb.— 7~Percentage—, 
Average Daily Per cent of sack of flour distribution 
Total per mill 24-hour estimated Offal Mills Flour 
(1,000 (1,000 capacity annual production re- produc- 
sacks) sacks) (sacks) capacity* (tons) Wheat Offal porting tion 
302 2 6,866 14.3 7,153 147.2 47.4 12.8 0.1 
1,232 4 27,639 14.5 29,832 148.4 48.4 23.2 0.4 
2,543 9 45,638 18.2 57,955 145.7 45.6 20.6 0.9 
2,052 20 26,353 25.4 45,721 144.9 44.6 7.6 0.7 
2,414 39 23,616 33.3 50,643 141.5 42.0 4.6 0.9 
9,216 84 66,813 44.9 178,670 138.3 38.8 8.1 3.3 
15,620 220 74,601 68.2 307,752 139.9 39.4 5.2 5.6 
12,890 293 63,619 66.0 239,422 136.3 37.1 3.2 4.6 
30,126 529 117,828 83.3 576,377 137.6 38.3 4.2 10.8 
34,128 758 128,392 86.6 668,071 138.8 39.2 3.3 12.2 
35,058 1,031 129,213 88.4 654,505 137.5 37.3 2.5 12.6 
31,744 1,176 134,006 77.2 602,951 137.0 38.0 2.0 11.4 
39,773 1,894 147,580 87.8 731,149 135.8 36.8 1.5 14.3 
62,035 3,649 231,432 87.3 1,187,006 136.4 38.3 1.3 22.2 
279,133 206 1,223,596 74.3 5,337,207 137.5 38.2 100.0 100.0 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by the number (307) of work days during the year. 


SUMMARY—COMMERCIAL WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION; AND WHEAT FLOUR NET EXPORTS, MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT AND AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION—1939-1948 


Wheat flour Wheat 

production grindings 

Year— (1,000 sacks) (1,000 bu.) 
Me «hicheva. sss 218,283 509,690 
Oe ae 201,869 468,706 
Be. Sere 207,745 482,339 
oS aaa 212,918 495,314 
ME cuba avieas ss 229,776 531,612 
ME sean Vine vse ss 255,208 591,657 
«Be Cane 274,400 640,720 
eee 278,900 624,740 
ME”. SBbdiwekecse 305,499 701,799 
BT choc tiy dis « ite 279,133 639,476 


Note—Sources: Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of the Census, 


Aver. number Ib. 
sack of flour 


Offal Flour 
production extrac- 
(1,000 tons) Wheat Offal tion rate 

4,486 140.1 41.1 71.4 

4,075 139.3 40.4 71.8 

4,166 139.3 40.1 71.8 

4,271 139.6 40.1 71.6 

4,537 138.8 39.5 72.1 

5,091 139.1 39.9 71.9 

5,598 140.1 40.8 71.4 

4,895 134.4 35.1 74.4 

5,913 137.8 38.7 72.6 

5,337 137.4 38.2 72.8 


Department of Commerce and Department of 


r-—Wheat flour supply and distribution——, 
(thousand sacks) 


Available 

for 
Military domestic 
Pro- Net procure- consump- 
duction exports* ment tiont 
218,283 lO) re 201,964 
7201,869 S| eee eee 189,316 
1207,745 13,011 2,640 192,194 
7212,918 10,991 6,124 195,803 
9229,776 16,640 9,716 203,420 
255,208 21,267 23,668 210,373 
274,400 23,484 35,864 216,052 
278,900 54,817 7,252 216,831 
305,499 85,071 22,598 197,830 
279,133 55,327 22,076 201,730 


Agriculture. Export 


figures include all exports, including shipments to territories of wheat flour, both wholly of U.S. wheat, and not wholly of U.S. wheat, as 
Well as of semolina flour. Military procurement figures and shipments to territories are based on figures appearing in wheat equivalent 


tables of the U.S. Department of Agriculture publication, ‘“The 
import figures are based on Foreign Trade Statistics of the Bureau of the Census. 


*Net exports are exports less imports. 


heat Situation,” 


tExclusive of changes in total stocks for which no adequate figures,are available. 


71939 Census of Manufactures. 


for May-June, 1949, tables 6 and 7. All other export and 


{bata for 1940-43 are summaries of reports from mills which accounted for the following percentages of total wheat flour production 
in 1939: For 1940—92.5%; 1941—95.4%; 1942—95.0%; 1943—95.0%. 


$U.8. totals partially estimated. 


**Data represent output of all mills covered in 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
?+Data represent output of all commercial mills, including 163 small mills not covered in the Census of Manufactures. 





WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
TO HELP WITH CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE—Cooperation of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. with the baking indus- 
tty in staging the tri-state conven- 
tion of Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana 
bakers in Chicago next May was vot- 
ed by the membership at the Oct. 14 
Meeting of the association at the Mil- 

ee Elks Club. 
Anderson, Procter & Gam- 
ble, president of the group, named 


Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast 
Corp., manager; Carl F. Meyer, cor- 
respondent for The Northwestern 
Miller and secretary of the allied 
group; Phil Orth, Jr., Phil Orth Co., 
all of Milwaukee, and George Seidel, 
Ad Seidel & Son, Chicago, to repre- 
sent the Wisconsin Allied group at a 
joint meeting with baker association 
representatives from the three states, 
in Chicago Nov. 1. 

Plans call for allied trades spon- 
sérship of several events during the 
convention, including entertainment 


and music for the banquet, and enter- 
tainment for a past presidents’ recep- 
tion. Funds for this participation will 
be raised by the allied bodies in the 
three states through registration fees 
for all allied men attending the con- 
vention. 


Mr. Anderson also appointed a nom- 
inating committee which is to bring 
in a slate of nominees for Wisconsin 
Allied Trades 1950 officers. The com- 
mittee is comprised of William Cox, 
Bear-Stewart; Ed Polczinski, Cud- 
ahy Bros. Co., and J. J. Welsh, Mil- 
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ANNUAL WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION: 1935-1948" 

posgon S4aces MILAION 3403 

300 1300 




















PRODUCTION AND MILL STOCKS OF 
WHEAT FLOUR, BY QUARTERS, 
1945-48 (thousand sacks) 





Mill 
Quarter Production stocks* 
1945— 
First 65,280 6,730 
Second 69,080 6,114 
Third 68,820 5,251 
Fourth 71,220 6,775 
1946— 
a ee a ar 73,550 4,773 
ee ey eee 55,420 1,813 
EE PPS ES oc cb ene vie 71,060 4,412 
ee ee 78,870 6,436 
1947— 
EST serie eae 80,855 5,627 
MEE Ps bab avcébeede 74,012 4,429 
>. a aA 76,409 4,996 
Ee Pee 74,223 5,972 
1948— 
4. OSS VED Oe eee 67,564 5,078 
EE. aap ba as ee eh 68,202 4,638 
Err er 73,193 4,847 
4. Sere re 70,174 5,213 


*Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and 
unsold, at the end of the quarter. 





PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
WHEAT FLOUR, 1947 


Production 
and dis- 
tribution Per cent 
(million of total 
sacks) shipments 
Total production ...... 306.5 vee 
Total shipments (includ- 
ing shipments by 
blenders)* ......... 318.8 100.0 
Shipments, end use 
specified: 
For family uset ... 79.7 26.0 
For commercial use 
and for exportt... 231.6 72.7 
For industrial use.. 1.7 0.5 


Shipments, end use 
not specifiedf .... 5.38 - 1.8 


*Includes weight of ingredients other than 
flour used in prepared flour. Also includes 
an undetermined amount of duplication be- 
cause of purchases of flour by flour mills 
and blenders for making blended and pre- 
pared flour; 47.4 million sacks of blemded 
and prepared flour were shipped in 1947. 
Of this, 40.1 million sacks were shipped by 
flour mills and 7.3 million sacks were 
shipped by blenders. 

tIncludes 9.1 million sacks reported by 
mills with a daily 24-hour milling capacity 
of less than 401 sacks for which end use 
was not specified. 

tNet exports and military procurement 
of wheat flour in 1947, amounted to 107.7 
million sacks. An unknown part of these 
exports is included in the figure for ship- 
ments, end use not specified. 

{Reported by mills with a daily 24-hour 
milling capacity of more than 400 sacks. 





waukee Preserve & Flavor Co., all of 
Milwaukee. 

The November meeting will feature 
a talk by Bud Jennings, ARBA execu- 
tive secretary, according to Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
chairman of the program committee. 
The meeting will be held Nov. 18 at 
the Milwaukee. Press Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


VALLEY GRAIN CO. BUYS 
TWO COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


KANSAS CITY—The Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
purchase of two Oklahoma elevators 
from Ferguson & Sons Grain Co., Elk- 
hart, Kansas. One elevator is located 
at Burton and the other at Sturgis. 
Total capacity involved in the sale is 
140,000 bu. 

The Valley Grain Co., of which 
Paul Uhimann is president, now op- 
erates 14 elevator properties in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. Total stor- 
age controlled by the company is 
850,000 bu. 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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Letters to the Editor 














A 
A BAY 
STATE 

BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
E. M. SUMMERS 
R. B. CALDWELL 











BRANNAN PLAN BUNK 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

It occurs to me that you might 
be interested in the following para- 
graphs from a letter I have written 
to Louis Bromfield: 

“When I stated in a bulletin to our 
mailing list that ‘the (Brannan) Plan 
undoubtedly is one of the greatest 
pieces of “bunk” ever coming out of 
Washington,’ I wondered whether I 
might have made a too strong state- 
ment, and I am pleased indeed to 
find you quoted on the editorial page 
of The Northwestern Miller as hav- 
ing said that that plan is ‘probably 
the greatest sucker trap ever pre- 
sented to the American people.’ 

“Also, you very apparently agree 
with me that the Plan is intended as 
an attempt to ‘buy farm votes.’ 


“There are at least two people who 
apparently agree 100% as to this 
Brannan bunk.” 

Very truly yours, 
Fred J. Lingham, 
President, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N.Y. 


¥ ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bromfield 
is a novelist, columnist and gentle- 
man farmer (the kind of gentleman 
farmer who is actually able to make 
farming pay). He has written much 
on the subject of agricultural eco- 
nomics. In his opinion the only real 
solution to our agricultural problem 
is better farming, the result of which 
would be higher profits for the farm- 
er and lower prices for the consumer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


80c SHARE EARNINGS BY 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. and subsidiaries reported 
earnings of 80¢ a common share dur- 
ing the quarter ending Sept. 13. This 
compares with $1.38 for the com- 
parable period of 1948 and 53¢ for 
the same period of 1947. 

Gross sales, less discount, returns 
and allowances for the quarter were 





October 25, 1949 


$37,103,480, as against $39,929,107 for 
the same quarter of 1948. Net income 
for the current period was reported 
at $1,205,941. After deductions of 
$5.50 a share dividends on the cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $268,857 
dividends on the common stock, the 
balance of earned surplus for the 
period stood at $9,733,750, 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KNUTSON CORP. ADDITION 

GUYMON, OKLA.—Guymon w’!! 
have its first million-bushel grain ele- 
vator when a 400,000-bu. addition is 
completed for the Knutson Corp. 
plant here. Emil Knutson, president, 
said a contract for the new tanks 
has been awarded to Johnson & 
Sampson, Salina. The contractors 
have promised completion before the 
end oi November so that the stor- 
age will be available for the milo 
crop. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DIXIE LILY 


A Beer Giiems on saitempatere 
THE a Be ag & — co. 


setmens -—~ y Oe 
933-35 Exchange Bl Memphis, Tenn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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? Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
* a oa) 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











“SILVERKING”’ 
Oable Address: ‘“‘Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 




















able ress: 
COATSWORTH & COOPER cette Aetianns Remtatee 
LIMITED GRAIN ° 
. Flour - 
Grain and Feeps - 
Feeds 7 + Domestic & Export 
Exporters PARRISH & i HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


TORONTO, CANADA 








































WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS »« GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 








= 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


i 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


MAINTAINED 












SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











== 





i. 
* 4 











NN ee —____________________ 


|. WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 





Bear in mind always that these 


Star flours are milled for bet- 





ter baking from the cream of 
the hard winter wheats . . . the 


choice selection of the favored 





wheat area at our “back door.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


LA GRANGE | 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
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KIDDIE CLUB PARTY—E. C. Lioyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, Ala., 
stands before the microphone (above) at a session of Lloyd’s Bakery 
Kiddie Club. A regular weekly feature of the promotional program otf 
the bakery, the club recently featured a “Janice Medders Day” for th: 
benefit of a fund to help the 5-year-old Anniston girl to health. 


Baker Boosts Fund for Ailing Child 


By OLIVER STEELE 


E. C. Lloyd, head of Lloyd’s Bak- 
ery, Anniston, Ala., is a happy man 
these days. Mr. Lloyd is a lover of 
children. He gets a big kick out of 
Lloyd’s Bakery Kiddie Club. For a 
long time Mr. Lloyd has rented the 
Ritz Theater in Anniston on Satur- 
day mornings, put on a regular pic- 
ture show for them and charged 
three bread wrappers from Lloyd’s 
bread as the price of admission. 

Every child is given a ticket; dur- 
ing intermission a child is called to 
the stage, draws a ticket out of a 
box. The holder of the lucky number 
gets a bicycle. There is a_ bicycle 
for white children and one for col- 
ored. Besides there are several cakes 
given away during the morning. 

Aug. 13 was “Janice Medders Day” 
at Lloyd’s Bakery Kiddie Club. Janice 
is the 5-year-old Anniston girl who 
was found to have a cancer in her 
leg. Local doctors sent her to spe- 
ciglists in Birmingham where it was 
pronounced sarcoma, the worst form 
of cancer. 

Her parents were advised to take 
Janice to a New York specialist, Dr. 
George T. Pack, world famous cancer 
specialist at Memorial Hospital. 

Mr. Medders said, “Frankly, I 


haven’t the money, but we will go 
as far as we can.” 

It was then that the heart of 
Anniston opened up. 

The Anniston Star published the 
story and contributions began to come 
in from all sides. Mr. Lloyd took a 
quarter of a page advertisement in 
the local paper. It read: 

“Saturday, Aug. 13, is Janice Med- 
ders Day at Lloyd’s\ Bakery Kiddie 
Club.” 

He invited all the children of An- 
niston to come to the show at the 
Ritz. Admission was a donation of 
5¢ and up and that entire proceeds 
would go to the Janice Medders fund. 
The Show cost Mr. Lloyd $150, but 
he got his money’s worth and more 
seeing the huge theater crowded 

(Continued on page 47) 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











1 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 
Kansas City, Kon, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 





ARNOLD 


ase 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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~-RUSSELL-MILLER NAMES 


TWO TO NEW POSITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS—FElection of Paul 
Christopherson, a partner in the legal 
firm of Faegre & Benson, Minneapolis, 
as a new member of the board of 
directors of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
was announced following the annual 
stockholders’ meeting at the firm’s 
executive offices Oct. 20. 

Rowley Miller, who represents the 
fourth generation of his family in the 
Minneapolis milling concern, was 
elected treasurer of the company. He 
is a son of L. F. Miller, president. 

The directors also declared a divi- 





Rowley Miller 


dend of 30¢ a share on the common 
capital stock payable Nov. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as of Oct. 
26, 1949. 

Mr. Christopherson, a graduate of 
Carleton ‘College, Northfield, took his 
legal training as a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford University, Cambridge, Eng. 
He joined Faegre & Benson in 1928 
following his admission to the bar. 
His election filled the one vacancy 
on the board of 15. 

Rowley Miller’s great grandfather, 
John -Russell, and his grandfather, 
Arthur Miller, founded thé Russell- 
Miller company in 1882 at Valley 
City, N.D. He joined the firm in 1939 
after graduation from Princeton Uni- 
versity. He has been assistant treas- 
urer for the past three years, as well 
as assistant manager of the com- 
Ppany’s eastern division. 

All other directors of the company 
Were reelected, including Arthur R. 
Helm, whom the board of directors 
had elected in August to fill the va- 
cancy left by the death of his fa- 
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ther, W. C. Helm, who was chairman 
of the board at the time of his death 
last May. 

M. R. Devaney was reelected chair- 
man of the board, and all other prin- 
cipal corporate officers were reelected. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
whose executive offices are in the 
Midland Bank Building here, operates 
mills in Buffalo, N.Y.; Dallas, Texas; 
Alton, Ill.; Billings and Sidney, Mont., 
and Minot, Grand Forks, Valley City 
and Mandan, N.D, 

In addition, the firm operates 147 
country elevators in North Dakota 
and Montana, terminal elevators at 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
East St. Louis, Billings, Sidney, Miles 
City, Minot, Bismarck and Valley 
City. Packaged prepared mix plants 
are at Minneapolis, Alton and Buffalo. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
REPORTS EARNINGS UP 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. last week reported net 
earnings of $250,346.34 for the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30 and nine-month 
earnings of $747,773.87. The quarterly 
figure compares with earnings of 
$170,003 in the same period last year, 
and the nine-month total compares 
with $554,015 reported for the com- 
parable months of 1948. 

Earnings in the 12-month period 
ended Sept. 30 totaled $1,609,288, 
compared with $1,391,537 the pre- 
vious year. The report notes that 
figures for 1949 earnings are after 
setting up a reserve for all federal 
taxes and an unexpended advertising 
reserve of approximately $50,486 less 
in 1949 than was set up in the same 
time in 1948. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUBA ENDS DUTY-FREE 
CAKE, MEAL IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON — Imports of oil- 
seed cakes and meals into Cuba for 
use in manufacturing formula feeds 
are no longer granted duty-free bene- 
fits of Decree 2144 of August, 1945, 
even though the agricultural com- 
modity’ from which the cake and 
meal are made is not produced in 
Cuba, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FERMENTATION DISCUSSED 

BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, held its October din- 
ner meeting Oct. 4 at MacDoel’s 
restaurant. Twenty-eight members 
of the group assembled to hear a 
discussion on the fermentation of 
sugar in bread doughs by Dr. Law- 
rence Atkin, assistant director of re- 
search, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. Jack Ballantyne, Best Foods, 
Inc., chairman of the section, con- 
ducted a business meeting. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS TO MAKE 
REPORT ON FAMILY FLOUR USE 


Home Baking Committee Announces Results of Study Will 
Be Presented at Winter Meeting; Varied Pro- 
gram Presented at Fall Meeting 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—A prelimi- 
nary study of home baking is being 
completed by the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. and will be re- 
ported upon at a meeting of family 
flour millers, to be held in Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 12. The home baking com- 
mittee of the association will have 
charge of the complete program for 
the winter meeting of the associa- 
tion at that time. 

The fall meeting, held here Oct. 
21, concerned itself principally with 
new national legislation affecting the 
industry; bleaching of soft wheat 
flour; and a report of wheat stocks 
available from the 1949 crop. The 
meeting was held at the King Cotton 
Hotel. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, reviewed 
the legislation passed or debated by 
the 8lst Congress. He presented an 
analysis of the new farm bill, and 
elaborated on the wage and hour 
legislation, particularly as it applies 
to small milling plants. 

Mr. Fakler also told the soft wheat 
millers of the recent conference be- 
tween the wheat committee of the 
federation and representatives of 
various government agencies regard- 
ing hidden infestation in wheat. 

C. B. Clement, J. Allen Smith Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., in a _ discussion, 
“Bleaching Soft Wheat Flour,” pre- 
sented considerable technical advice 
on when and how to bleach in the 
milling process. He said that it was 
a “blessing in disguise’ that the 
soft wheat millers had had the 
bleaching question brought so abrupt- 
ly to their attention in the change- 
over from nitrogen trichloride to 
chlorine dioxide. It has made many 
millers realize, Mr. Clement said, 
that they had been over-bleaching 
and that too much thought had been 
given to color of their flour hours 
instead of weeks after it was milled. 

Mr. Clement suggested that soft 
wheat millers think less about the 
color of their flour and more about 
its baking quality. 

Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who was an OPA 
pricing executive during the war, re- 
viewed grain exports, the storage pro- 
gram, new acreage control regula- 
tions, etc., in his discussion of the 
stocks of wheat available for mill- 


ing from the 1949 crop. He estimat- 
ed that, with average weather con- 
ditions for 1950, this country would 
have a carryover of about 300 million 
bushels. He estimated that the re- 
duction of wheat acreage in the Cen- 
tral States would be close to 20%, 
but the millers at the meeting doubt- 
ed if it would be that high. 

The Piedmont Millers Allied Assn. 
was host ‘to the millers, their wives 
and guests at a luncheon. R. W. 
Chalk, Wallace & Tiernan Co., ‘Inc., 
Greensboro, president of the organ- 
ization, was toastmaster. The allied 
association also took care of. ' the 
registration desk for the meeting. 

Directors of the soft wheat as- 
sociation met at dinner the evening 
of Oct. 20. W. R. Sutherland, Laurin- 
burg (N.C.) Milling Co., president 
of the association, presided at the 
meeting. M. W. Gruber presented his 
report as treasurer and showed that 
the organization is in a healthy fi- 
nancial condition. The directors held 
some discussion on flour buying by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and also on the wheat 
purchasing policies of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. No formal action was 
taken on either subject. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALEXANDER NEBINGER, 55, 
GMI SALES OFFICIAL, DIES 


BUFFALO — Alexander Nebinger, 
55, sales manager, bakery flour and 
export flour, General Mills, Inc, Buf- 
falo, died here Oct. 18 after‘a lengthy 
illness. ; 

Mr. Nebinger had been associated 
with the company since Sept. 1, 1916. 
At one time he was comptroller of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. while liv- 
ing in Kansas City. He is survived by 
his widow, Elizabeth, and one daugh- 
ter, Alexandra. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JENS TERJESON RENAMED 
WHEAT COMMISSION HEAD 


SALEM, ORE. — Jens Terjeson, 
Pendleton, was reelected chairman of 
the Oregon Wheat Commission at its 
quarterly meeting. held in Salem. 

Marion T. Weatherford, Arlington, 
was reelected vice chairman. The 
purpose of the commission is to pro- 
mote research in wheat growing and 
marketing problems. 














DISTRICT NO. 9 MEETING—The fall meeting of District 9, Association of 


‘Operative Millers, held Oét. 6-8 at Spokane, Wash., was well attended. 
Shown above are a few of the millers and allied associates at the meeting. 
The picture on the left shows Lew Pingree, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., San 


; Martin Wise, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Freewater, Ore., and 





Meade C. Harris, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago. The center picture 


shows Harry M. Shaw, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, mystifying his 





interested audience with a disappearing coin trick during a luncheon. The 
men in the picture on the right are W. E. Forster, Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and ©. E. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 











road accident. He sustained a broken 





Ward W. Miller, sales manager at Trades of the Baking Industry of Baltimore and Washington area. El- r 
Chicago for the Sheridan (Wyo.) Southern California and the southern lis Blumberg, who is associated with pelvis and other injuries. Mr. Lea, fl 
Flouring Mills, spent a few days in California chapter of the American Mr. Bernheimer, is also active on who is a popular member of the q 
New York with E, 8. Thompson, flour Society of Bakery Engineers. Before the account. British trade, made mahy friends 
broker, before proceeding to Boston joining Consumers Yeast he was with o during a business trip to the US. 4 
on a business trip. G. E. Kelley, sales Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co. and : F _ last year. 
manager for Bay State Milling Co., Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Farmer Fay, a a pet Aa age & o! 
Winona, Minn., was another miller has not announced a new connection. recently attended the silver wedding L. L. Lundgaard, sales representa- Ww 
who made a swing through eastern ca anniversary celebration of Mr. and tive for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 6 
vd apr tee se 4 gl York A new applicant for membership on Mrs. Wendell Fleckenstein, owners of Kansas City, was the New York Proc- d 
GESet & VEN Wile See a Sree, =the Benne City Board of Trade is the Potomac Bakery in that city. uce Exchange guest of J. H. Blake, tl 
mill representative, for a stopover in w 5 wemahon of the Klecan Grain The party was held on the couple’s flour broker, and John G. Dengler, ra 
Pittsburgh. Co., Kansas City. The membership farm, and they arrived in a horse secretary and treasurer, Red Wing s} 

e was purchased from L. O. Selders, drawn coach. Mr. Fleckenstein is (Minn.) Milling Co., was another ex- fc 

L. E. Bowman, Chicago represen- Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City. prominent in bakery association and change guest, introduced by Joseph 
tative, Eagle Roller Mill Co. New + civic activities. Moskowitz. 
pg Roane -99 Poa sc rage ae H. H. Kanatzar, sales representa ° :. 
as York recently on a pleasure tive in Hutchinson, + they for the Grace Elizabeth Maghran, daugh- J. B. Davidson, manager of the tl 

5 e Chase Bag Co., went to Wichita re- ter of I. C. Maghran, district manag- Miami, Fla., branch of Swift & Co., th 
cently for an eye operation. er of bakery products sales, Buffalo has been transferred to the firm's 8: 

J. E. Spaeth, vice president and . district, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was. district office at Atlanta, Ga. Suc- e 
secretary, Shellabarger’s, Inc., Sa- married to Dr. Edwin J. Lenahan of ceeding Mr. Davidson at Miami is ac 
lina, Kansas, was a caller at the of- George K. Reeder, former manag- Buffalo Oct. 8. Following their hon- W. ©. Hayes, Chicago. Both men are be 


fices of Cliff H. Morris & Co., the 
mill’s New York representative. J. 
Lewis Schutts, sales manager, and 
G, E. Findley, his associate in the 
Morten Milling Co., Dallas, visited 
David Coleman, Inc., and L. C. Chase, 
general manager, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis division, and 
vice president, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, went on to 
New York following the Atlantic City 
convention. 


Jo. B. Morgan, widely known in 
the milling business for his many 
years of service in the bag industry 
of the Southwest and South, was a 
visitor in Kansas City last week dur- 
ing the American Royal Livestock 
& Horse Show. Mr. Morgan is now 
retired and lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


* 

William B. Lathrop, vice president 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
visited the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Oct. 22. 

a 


er of the Houston Port and Traffic 
Bureau office in Kansas City and re- 
cently named manager of the bureau 
at Houston, was a visitor in Kansas 
City last week for a meeting of the 
International Trade Club. 


_ After attending the Atlantic City 
baking exposition last week, Richard 
G. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is again out of town calling 
on the trade. 

7 


Earl B. Smith, vice president and 
director of traffic, General, Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was an Oklahoma City 
visitor recently. 

* 


Robert W. Ruhe has been named 
sales manager for the Charles Ne- 
man Baking Co., Amarillo, Texas, 
according to an announcement from 
Charles H. Newman, Jr., president. 
Mr. Ruhe, formerly of Dallas, was 
with Standard Brands for many 
years. 

e 


eymoon the couple stopped off at the 
Baking Industry Exposition in At- 
lantic City for a day on their way 
home to Buffalo, where Dr. Lenahan 
is in hospital residence. 


C. Dean McNeal, director, business 
analysis, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, outlined the future of farm 
prices at the annual convention of 
the State Grange of Minnesota at 
Rush City recently. 


The New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., reported a large group of 
visitors from countries south of the 
U.S. Included among them were 
Gerardo Ancos, Ancos y Cia, Havana 
agent for the mill; Eudardo Escobar, 
agent in Caracas; Quico Caro, Cuidad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic; Jose 
Perez, Havana, who was in New York 
with Mrs. Perez and his brother-in- 
law; F. Le Grande, Altieris & Cie, 
Haiti; Elie Joseph, also from Haiti, 
and Jose Armenteros, from the Dom- 
inican Republic. 


veterans with the company, Mr. Da- 
vidson for 26 years, and Mr. Hayes, 
21 years. 

* 


Mrs. Harold W. Sutton, wife of H. 
W. Sutton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, last week entertained the 
ladies auxiliary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Minneapolis at her 
home. 

® 


The J. B. Ruger Sons Bakery Co.,,. 
La Fayette, Ind., celebrated its cen- 
tennial anniversary recently. John 
Ruger Jamison, a grandson of the 
founder, John B. Ruger, is president 
of the company, and M. J. Harvey 
is vice president. A. P. Jamison, son- 
in-law of the founder, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

* 


Irving Williams, Jr., president of 
Goode Cake Shop, Ine., Buffalo, is a 
candidate for reelection as supervisor 
for Erie County on the Republican 
ticket. He was elected to the Board 
of Supervisors in November, 1948. 


H. M. Regier, secretary and sales Stanley E. Williams, formerly with & illi j a 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Doughnut Machine Corp. in Chicago, Ralph Farnh t th lag naan nate de’ 
Elevator Co., has returned from: a_ is now associated with Goldhill Food Orl 2 nig — . of, “ ‘Ch a d nd i f ine Ss thine ’ Li- by 
visit with mill connections in south- Corp., New York. This firm is a Be eon egy Be ages As ws ae i may et er has -_ 
eastern states. manufacturer and distributor. of fro- “a am pe as rg ——o- og a ee vat ad 

& zen foods, specializing in dried and the birth of. another Pangea. sd na 

Tom Farmer, Los Angeles branch frozen eggs. ° Gunnard A. Johnson, Wolcott & Cas 
manager for the Consumers Yeast * Philip Lea, of the Lea organization Lincoln, Inc., Kansas City, is one of tio 
Co., San Francisco, has resigned. He Harry N. Bernheimer, prominent which includes the firms of Morning 11 candidates chosen by the nomin:t- oe 
had. been with the company since Philadelphia, Pa., flour broker, is now Foods, Ltd., Minsal, Ltd., and H. J. ing committee for the board of direc- = 
1939. Mr. Farmer is a member of representing the Kansas Milling Co., Lea & Sons, Ltd., of Cheshire Eng- tors of the Chamber of Commerce ap] 
the board of directors of the Allied Wichita, Kansas, in the Philadelphia, : , —_ 





land, is hospitalized as a result of a 





of Kansas City. 








PACIFIC DISTRICT CONVENTION—Caught by the cameraman at the 
annual convention of District 9, Association of Operative Millers -were: (left) 
Steven C. Bacon, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Seattle, and Frank Haider, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Wenatchee, Wash. The men in the center picture, 
from left to right: A. A. Ackels, William Rowan, John Geddis, Richard W. 








Schmidt and W. H. Meinecke, all of General Mills, Inc., Sperry Divis'2- 
The picture on the right was a sneak shot of Marvin D. Jackson, Glas: 0W 
(Montana) Flour Mill, Donald S. Eber, AOM executive secretary, Fra‘cis 
King, secretary of District 9, supplying information to John Price, a repo: ter 
for the Spokane Spokesman-Review for his story of the meeting. 
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Home Wheat 
for Bread Flour 


AMSTERDAM — Under a govern- 
ment order effective Oct. 10 the Dutch 
flour millers have increased the 
amount of home grown wheat in the 
grist. For A-flour, which is the cheap- 
est product with an extraction rate 
of 85%, the proportion of imported 
wheat has been reduced from 70% to 
60%, the balance being made up with 
domestic wheat now forming 30% of 
the grains used. The balance of 10% 
consists of home grown rye and 
shows no change from the figure 
formerly operating. 

For better quality flour, which, 
unlike A-flour, is unrationed and is 
milled at the extraction rate of 78%, 
the proportion of imported wheat in 
the grist has been decreased from 

2% % to 75%, the balance of 25% 
consisting of domestic wheat. The 
admixture of 10% potato flour is to 
be continued. 

The government has adopted the 
policy of limiting the use of imported 
wheat as much as possible in order to 
save foreign currency and to encour- 
age the greater production of home 
grown supplies. The current harvest 
was successful in spite of the set- 
backs experienced earlier in the sea- 
son when the drouth caused concern 
to producers. The admixture of po- 
tato flour is also expected to con- 
tinue for some considerable time, in 
spite of the opposition shown by bak- 
ers. Traders assess the available 
surplus at 75,000 metric tons. 
Imported flour, although limited 
in supply, is-more popular because of 
the better quality. The cancellation 
of the proviso that potato flour must 
be admixed would have the effect of 
increasing the quality of home milled 
white flour, a step which would be 
welcomed by bakers and consumers 
alike. This, however, would make the 
competition for imported flour more 
formidable than at present. 

Prices of home grown grains have 
remained unchanged in spite of the 
devaluation of the guilder announced 
by the Netherlands government in 
conformity with the general policy 
adopted by most western European 
Nations. Traders are unable to fore- 
cast the long term effect of devalua- 
tion on prices. Although the govern- 
Ment has expressed an intention to 
reduce the cost of living some rise 
appears to be inevitable, in the opin- 
ion of observers. 
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CENTENNIAL SELLING—These veterans of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co. sales force were honored 
recently at a meeting of sales department employees 
held at Spokane. An honor roll containing the names 
of all sales employees who have been with the Seattle 
company 20 years or more was read at the meeting. 
The men honored have an accumulated total of 427 


years of Centennial selling. The 


“old-timers” 


shown 





39 


above and their years of company service are: Standing, 
left to right—Charles Brewster, 25 years; George Lake, 
26; M. I. Richmond, 25; J. W. Mortzheimer, 25; Vic 
Schumacher, 21; F. C. Thiel, 25; James Hunt, 25. Seated— 
G. D. Cundy, 28 years; Otho Skaer, 20; Hoyt Wilbanks, 
33; H. V. Sandahl, 36; H. McKinley, 23 years. George 
Donnelly, 45 years; W. C. Theda, 40 years, and H. W. 
Taylor, 30 years, are not shown. 





127 ATTEND FALL OUTING 
OF ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the St. 
Louis Milling and Grain Club turned 
out in large numbers for their an- 
nual fall outing Oct. 18 at Glen Echo 
Country Club. A total of 127 members 
and guests were present. 


In the golf tournament, prizes were 
won by R. C. Jadwin, R. L. Klein, 
Jr., J. G. Jackson, C. L. Douthatt, 
V. A. Prevallet, M. A. Jones, L. V. 
Price, C. B. Barron and J. L. Young. 

Guest speaker was E. F. Emrich, 
special agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, who explained FBI 
methods and told of his experiences. 
At the dinner, Hal Dean, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., president of the club, paid 
special tribute to C. B. Barron, grain 
inspection supervisor of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at St. Louis 
who is retiring after 33 years of gov- 
ernment service. 

New members who joined the club 
at the meeting are E. C. Burckhardt, 
National Feed Co.; L. M. Kishlar, Sr., 
Ralston Purina Co.; Tom Evans, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co.; S. J. Cornell, Ward- 
Steed Co.; Gradon Swanson, Happy 
Mills division, Continental Grain Co.; 
David L. Colby, Boatmen’s National 
Bank; Joseph C. Wise, Nanson Com- 
mission Co.; L. E. Sternberg, Arcade 
Blidg.; Arthur Essmueller, The Ess- 

mueller Co.; R. N. Schober, The Ess- 


mueller Co.; Felix C. Saale, Saale 
Bros. Grain Co., West Alton, Mo.; 
Frank A. Miller, James E. Bennett & 
Co., Chicago; Guy E. Hillier, Penick 
& Ford, Ltd. Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Fred Ellsworth Brown, M. M. 
Bosworth Co., Memphis, and Irwin 
Cohen, Arco Bag Co., Chicago. The 
club membership now totals 168, 
largest of its history. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.08 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.08, 
compared with 17.81 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 31.29 a year ago. 
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CCC AWARDS CONTRACTS 
FOR GRAIN BIN FLOORS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has contracted for 1,855 perforated 
grain bin floors, under an offer to 
purchase announced by the depart- 
ment Sept. 16. This purchase fulfills 
contemplated requirements. The suc- 








cessful bidders have been notified by 
wire. The floors have been ordered 
delivered to CCC bin sites in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Minnesota for use in connection with 
the drying of grain in CCC storage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAUDI ARABIA STARTS 
LICENSING PROCEDURE 


WASHINGTON—According to an 
official notice dated Aug. 18, imports 
of wheat and flour into Saudi Arabia 
will be subjected to import licensing 
procedure. The Ministry of Finance 
is prepared to issue licenses to mer- 
chants to import these- commodities 
at the same prices paid by the govern- 
ment. Saudi Arabia has subscribed to 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
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PEAVEY BUILDS NEW 
ELEVATOR ANNEXES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Peavey Eleva- 
tors division of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, is constructing 10 new 
grain elevator annexes in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, according to an 
announcement by L. J. Carlin, gen- 
eral manager. 

Each will have a 30,000 bu. capac- 
ity. They will be built at Flandreau, 
DeSmet, Iroquois and Dempster, S.D., 
and Donnelly, Danvers, Milan, Gar- 
vin, Appleton and Graceville, Minn. 

















DISTRICT 9 OUTING—The members of District 9, Association of Operative 
Millers, were entertained at an outing held at the Glen G. Merchen ranch 


Rear Spokane on the final day of the district’s annual fall meeting held at 
Spokane Oct. 6-8. The pictures above show (left) a part of the cheering 
Section during the softball game between the “Inland Sluggers” and the 


“Coast Fumblers.” The Sluggers won the game. The group in the center 





picture includes Francis King, District 9 secretary; Mrs. C. E. Miller, H. L. 





MacLennan, Mr. Miller, Mrs. King, and Donald 8S. Eber, AOM executive 
secretary. The group in the picture on the right: Mr. Merchen, W. W. Liley, 
Mrs. C. E.. Miller, John Pryor, Henry Bamesberger, W. E. Forster and R. E. 
McMilien. A barbecue luncheon was held in the pine grove for the more 
than 125 millers, tradesmen and their wives. 
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WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during August showed a gain 
of 5% over the July total, but was 
20% below August, 1948, total. The 
Bureau of the Census reported that 
August, 1949, production was 19,957,- 
000 sacks compared with 18,994,000 
sacks in July and 24,940,000 for Au- 
gust, 1948. 

Flour mills operated at an aver- 
age of 63.5% of capacity in August, 
the Census Bureau said in its an- 
nouncement. 

Wheat grindings during August 
were estimated at 46,561,000 bu., 
compared with 44,222,000 bu. during 
July. Wheat offal output was 405,- 
071 tons. The flour extraction rate 
for the month was estimated at 
714%. 

Kansas continued to hold first 
place in the state ranking but its 
August output of 2,970,000 sacks was 
down 3.6% from. the previous 
month’s total of 3,081,000 sacks. 

New York state, with a total of 
2,506,000 sacks for the month was 
up 10.5% in production from the July 
total of 2,271,000 sacks. 

Minnesota showed a 9% gain in 
output for the month, with a total 
of 2,444,000 sacks, as compared with 
July production which amounted to 
2,245,000 sacks. 

Production by Missouri mills was 
down 8.4% for the month and the 
decrease was about the same, per- 
centage-wise, for Texas. 

The Census Bureau explained in 
its announcement that its estimates 
were based on reports received from 
about 400 mills which report month- 
ly, adjusted to represent the output 
of all commercial mills in the USS. 
Wheat flour mills in the. sample 
group account for about 96% of to- 
tal wheat flour production. 

Detailed statistics on.wheat flour 
production for August, 1949, are con- 
tained in the following tables. 


AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for August, 1949, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Cétsus, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (in’ sacks, 000's 
omitted): 
August, July, Monthly aver.* 





State 1949 1949 1948 1947 
California .’... 412 396 333 405 
Colorado ..... 401 337 462 457 
Illinois ....... 992 891 1,183 1,193 
Indiana ;...<.- 328 258 346 371 
Kansas ....... 2,970 3,081 4,267 4,344 
Michigan ..... 413 349 386 371 
Minnesota .... 2,444 2,245 2,588 3,340 
Missouri ...... 1,724 1,883 2,208 2,281 
Montana ..... 264 237 301 355 
Nebraska .... 509 472 666 710 
New York .... 2,506 2,271 2,515 2,706 
No. Dakota .. 261 199 275 397 
ee eee 802 754 800 762 
Oklahoma .... 925 923 1,096 1,192 
Oregon ....... 498 445 491 618 
DOMEN io His os 1,159 1,256 1.634 1,801 
Utah ......68. 352 329 309 308 
Washington .. 864 772 983 1,053 
Wisconsin .... 221 171 210 207 
Other states .. 1,922 1,726 2,215 2,587 

|) oy 19,957. 18,994 23,268 25,458 


Data through 1948 in this series represent 
actual production as reported by all mills 
regardiess- of size; “those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from milis with a daily capacity of ever 
100 .sacks. Estimates “are .stiiown only for 
states in. which the. mills reporting, each 
month accounted for more thah 90% of the 
total production during the year énded 
Dec. 31, 1948. 

*Monthly averages for 1947 and 1948 are 
ediculated from revised figures’ for. those 
years. covering .all known mills. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR BRANDS TO.COURT 
OKLAHOMA: CITY—The distinc- 
tion between ‘two flour’ brand names 
is the point of contention in the civil 
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BUREAU OF CENSUS REPORTS 
AUGUST FLOUR OUTPUT UP 5% 


Minnesota and New York Mills Show Gains of 10% for 
Month, Compared With July Totals; Extraction 
Rate Estimated at 71.4% for Month 





suit brought in federal district court 
by the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, against the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. The plaintiff 
seeks to prevent the Shawnee firm 
from using the trademark “Mother's 
Pride,” alleging it to be an infringe- 
ment of the Nebraska firm’s trade- 
mark “Mother’s Best” which has been 
in use since 1911. The plaintiff asks 
an injunction against use of the 
trademark “Mother’s Pride” and fur- 
ther asks an acounting of any money 
the Shawnee Milling Co. has made 
by the sale of the flour bearing the 
trademark ‘“Mother’s Pride.” 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PAYS $.84375 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 a share on General Mills 
3% %> cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable Dec. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 10. This is 
the 17th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend of General Mills 3% % preferred 
stock, 
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HARD GROUND DELAYS 
SEEDING IN EUROPE 


LONDON—The sowing program. in 
Europe is still held up because of the 
hardness of the ground as a result 
of the unprecedented spell of dry 
weather. Farmers are disappointed 
that the time gained by the gather- 
ing of the harvest in ideal condi- 
tions and in record time has been 
lost. However, weather experts are 
already forecasting a return to more 
normal weather conditions. 

Some rain has fallen in Spain, 
where a bad harvest was the experi- 
ence of growers this year, and ef- 
forts are being intensified in order 
to make up for losses. The forecast 
increase in the sown acreage in Italy 
this fall is not likely to be achieved 
because the farmers are complaining 
that the price offered is too low. The 
new corn crop is optimistically re- 
ported upon, a forecast of 88 million 
bushels being confidently expected by 
the authorities. 

During the first seven months of 





the current year Italy imported 1,- 
303,502 tons wheat, as compared with 
1,282,510 tons in 1948. Imports of 
flour during the same period amount- 
ed to 201,520 tons, compared with 
last year’s figure of 268,122 tons. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ALLIED TRADES TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — The monthly 
dinner meeting of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held at 6:45 p.m. at the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club, Oct. 28, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO KERR-GIFFORD POST 

PORTLAND, ORE. — James Mc- 
Donald has been named assistant to 
Peter Kerr, president of Kerr-Gifford 
Co., Portland. Mr. McDonald was 
formerly secretary of the company, 
but resigned in 1939 to devote full 
time to his position as British Con- 
sul here. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


167,000-SACK TOTAL FOR 
AUGUST RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated rye flour 
production during August, 1949, at 
167,000 sacks, an increase of 7,000 
sacks over the July total. 

Monthly average rye flour output 
for 1949 was reported at 182,000 
sacks. 

Rye grindings during the month 
amounted to 376,000 bu. Offal pro- 
duced during the month totaled 2,081 
tons. 

Detailed statistics, with compari- 
sons, on rye flour production, follow: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— 7000's omitted—, 
pS aera 376 167 2,081 
FO vc cbcinsecs 357 160 1,956 
TUNE .occcccees 3765 170 1,879 
MOY cccccccecs 312 141 1,650 
April ...ceeeeee 307 138 1,575 
March ...+.++-+ 388 174 2,061 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
August ....... 410 179 2,313 
TARY nccccccece 332 146 2,051 
TUNE 2. necccaes 377 167 2,138 
BEE ovis ccvcecce 326 143 2,024 
ADTH .ccccsecce 440 201 2,154 
March ........ 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 4,671 3,072 26,447 
bin en's 198 1,856 23,528 
Seen we0e es 5,725 2,489 33,925 
BOOS cesses 4,431 2,004 21,364 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


-—Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949—. 
August ......... 46,561 19,957 405,071 
i Me eee 44,222 18,994 380,597 
ers re 46,344 20,116 390,721 
| ee eee 39,573 17,152 334,365 
See 39,168 17,007 330,126 
ee 46,420 20,178 388,055 
February ...... 45,300 19,760 377,295 
January ....... 51,274 22,383 424,801 
1948— 
December ..... 51,488 22,487 427,310 
November ...... 52,385 22,887 434,261 
October. ........ 55,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 53,771 23,402 451,015 
MME ences sas 57,352 24,940 478,262 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 


capacity pro- Average Average Flour 


in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacityt of flour of flour (%) 
1,163 63.5 140.0 40.6 71.4 
1,164 65.3 139.7 40.1 71.6 
1,170 66.1 138.2 38.8 72.3 
1,146 59.9 138.4 39.0 72.3 
1,148 57.0 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,153 64.8 138.0 38.5 72.5 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,145 75.5 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 $3.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 $2.8 1338.0 38.4 72.5 


Data represent production of all commercial mills. Production is reported monthly by 
all mills with a daily capacity of over 400 sacks, and the output of the remainder is esti- 


mated on the basis of annual reports. 
“Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
canvassed annually is assumed to be constant at the December, 1948, total of 130,112 sacks 
for each month of 1948 and subsequent months. 

tCapacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


fWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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Intent to Enrich 
Must Be Declared 
by Oklahoma Bakers 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Oklaho- 
ma Department of’ Health, enforce- 
ment agency for the state’s flour and 
bread enrichment law, is handicapped 
in its efforts by the failure of some 
mills outside of Oklahoma to obtain 
certificates of intent to enrich from 
bakers in the state. 

A certificate form for this purpose 
is provided under the state’s enrich- 
ment law, adopted in 1947, and it is 
illegal for a commercial user of flour 
in Oklahoma to obtain unenriched 
flour, or for a miller to supply flour 
to such a user of unenriched flour 
unless a certificate of intent to en- 
rich the flour is on file with the 
state’s health commissioner. 

The certificate is on a basis of 
“good until revoked,” and it is not 
necessary to obtain a certificate cov- 
ering each shipment of unenriched 
flour. 

The health commissioner reported 
that his department conducted an 
educational campaign over the state 
regarding flour and bread enrich- 
ment, and that the degree of compli- 
ance is such that the number of 
violations of the enrichment law is 
comparatively small. 

Millers with Oklahoma customers 
should make sure that their custom- 
ers have filed certificates of intent 
to enrich the unenriched flour they 
might buy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. SHEFFIELD, JR., 
HEADS INNIS, SPEIDEN 


NEW YORK—Innis, Speiden & Co., 
manufacturing chemists, has an- 
nounced the election of W. H. Shef- 
field, Jr., as president and general 
manager of the company. Mr. Shef- 
field, formerly vice president of the 
firm, fills the post left vacant by the 
death of his father, W. H. Sheffield, 
president and general manager since 
1926. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vv. C. DOUGLAS GIVEN 
ST. REGIS PROMOTION 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced that the board of 
directors has named V. C. Douglas 
a vice president. 

Mr. Douglas joined the company in 
1926, and prior to his election as 
vice president he served for some 
20 years as manager of the central 
district of the firm’s multiwall bag 
sales division. 











Cc. E. MILLER PRESENTED 
AOM SERVICE AWARD 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Clement £F. 
Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills (»., 
Seattle, Wash., was awarded a dis- 
tinguished service certificate on be- 
half of the Association of Operative 
Millers. during the meeting of Dis- 
trict 9 here Oct. 6-8. The certificate 
was presented by O. J. Zimmerman, 
assistant director of manufacture, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the organization. It was the 
first such award to be made by the 
association. Mr<Zimmerman, in pre- 
senting the award to the retiring 
chairman of the district, praised Mr. 
Miller for his “unstinting service to 
the association and te District 9 in 
particular.” 
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PMA Purchases 
80% Extraction 


Flour for Turkey 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased only 927,574 
bu. wheat and 61,428 bu. rye in the 
week ending Oct. 21, the wheat at 
Chicago and Portland and the rye 
at Chicago and Minneapolis. 

Government purchase of 85,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour for 
export to Turkey also was completed 
during the week. The flour is to be 
shipped from mills to the Gulf on or 
before Nov. 30. 

Persistent brokerage office reports 
that the Production and Marketing 
Admirf$tration was still in the mar- 
ket for rye have not been confirmed 
by recent purchases of this commodi- 
ty. Most recent activities of the PMA 
in the rye market was the procure- 


ment of rye flour which was insti-- 


gated by a northwestern milling con- 
cern which expressed a desire to de- 
liver rye flour against the army’s 
German rye requirement. This offer 
of rye flour was short of PMA requi- 
sition requirements, and subsequent- 
ly it was revealed that the balance 
of rye needs for Germany have 
either been filled through small buy- 
ing of rye or will be ‘completed in 
wheat flour. 

It is affirmed by PMA officials that 
CCC will not be active in the rye 
market henceforth. 

The PMA procurement statement 
for Oct. 14-21 follows: 





Week of July 1- 
Oct. 14-21 Oct. 21 
(bu.) (bu.) 
POON is vececcceee 927,574 38,586,355 
Wheat flour 
(wheat equivalent) 184,450 *2,457,068 
_ sorghums .... 3 ...+.- 1,073,794 
ESOS Me sis ce Secee 61,428 1,788,843 
Rye flour (rye 
DUUEUUNNED cesses ~ seeotde 102,679 
BN Hawes Sete iucsai leseee 41,500 
sy SS ener Src ae 116,667 
OUR Wa cca teves 1,173,452 44,166,906 


Wheat purchases last week in- 
cluded 353,334 bu. through Portland 
and 574,240 through Chicago. The 
Tye was bought through Chicago and 
Minneapolis. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VARIED PROGRAM FOR 
AOM DISTRICT GROUP 


ST. LOUIS—A diversified program 
Was presented at the fall meeting of 
District 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, at the York Hotel Sept. 17. 
A baker, a mill machinery manufac- 
turer and a belting engineer ap- 
peared on the program which fol- 
lowed a luncheon. 

A. L. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Bakeries, 
St. Louis, discussed production effi- 
Ciency in bakeries; Hans Anderson, 


_—_—_—_—_———————— — 


GEORGE LOWERY ELECTED 
DISTRICT CHAIRMAN 


SPOKANE, WASH.—George Low- 
ery, general superintendent, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 

was elected chairman of Dis- 
trict 9, Association of Operative 
Millers, at the group’s annual fall 
Meeting Oct. 6-8. He succeeds C. E. 
Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle. Vice chairman for the com- 
ing year will be Marvin D. Jackson, 
Glasgow (Montana) Flour Mill Co. 
Francis 


secretary and treasurer. Seat- 
was selected as the site of the 









Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass., 
discussed new tanning techniques in 
preparing leather for belting; and 


Robert Pierce, Forster Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, discussed wheat 
conditioning. 

O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, president of. AOM, 
talked to the members of District 5 
about the duties of the host district 
for the national convention of the 
association which will be held in 
St. Louis May 1-5, 1950. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, told the 
group that there are now approxi- 
mately 1,900 AOM members and said 
that it is the goal of the association 
to pass the 2,000-mark this year. Mr. 
Eber pointed out that members en- 
rolled during the remaining months 
of 1949 will be issued membership 
cards for the 1950 calendar year. 
In addition, all new members will 
receive a free copy of the AOM book, 
“Technical Bulletins,” as a bonus. 


DEATHS 


Alexander Nebinger, Buffalo sales 
executive for General Mills, Inc., died 
Oct. 18. Details on page 37. 


William I. Allred, 81, who retired 
one and one half years ago from the 
superintendency of the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co. mill, Appleton, Minn., died 
Oct. 17 at his home in Vancouver, 
Wash. He is survived by his widow 
and a son, A, W. Allred, St. Paul, 
Minn. Burial was at Vancouver, 


Ernest A. E. Vivian, manager, 
Getchell-Tanton Co., Duluth, died at 
his home there recently. He was born 
in Birkenhead, England, in 1881. Mr. 
Vivian was a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade for more than 40 
years. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and two sisters. 


Basil Manley Gwathmey, 87, an or- 
ganizer and for many years president 
of the Southern Biscuit Co. at Rich- 
mond, Va., died in a hospital in that 
city recently. He remained as presi- 
dent of the biscuit company until a 
few years ago when he sold his in- 
terest in the business. 


Mrs. Beth Edith Flesher, Edmond, 
Okla., died in an Oklahoma City hos- 
pital recently. Mrs. Flesher was the 
daughter of I. W. Rodkey, who with 
George G. Sohlberg, founded the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City. Later he headed the Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Edmond. 


A. Hatton, Peterboro, Ont., passed 
away suddenly Oct. 10. Mr. Hatton 
was branch manager in Peterboro for 
Standard Brands, Ltd., and had been 
associated with that company for 
many years. He previously was lo- 
cated at Toronto and Owen Sound. 


Paul A. Bessire, 76, retired presi- 
dent and one of the founders of Bes- 
sire & Co., Indianapolis, manufactur- 
er’ of dairy and bakery supplies, 
with offices throughout the Midwest, 
died Oct. 16. 


Mildred M. Harrel, 79, mother of 
C. G. Harrel, associate director of 
research and products development 
department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, died at a Liberty, Mo., 
hospital Oct. 20. 


Mrs. Martha Norris Lee, wife of 
the retired manager of the Kansas 
City Grain Clearing House, George 











G. Lee, died Oct. 19. She had been: 


ill for more than six months. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 












High Low Close Close 
Oct. 14, Oct. 21, 
-———1949 —___. 1949 1949 
I IID. "<5 5 he v.00. Sixcew'n'v Kee Vala REA Ce es Mteirpnage Fi 24% 30% 29% 
ID on. say ath o c.0's ¢ b'0.0;0 oe 6 tds Aaa 4 0rew Nala gb ws 33' 25% 32% 31% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pld. ...........cccccccceeeeees 88 716 *8714 85 
ER | ie os Ka 6.08069 44-010 eee Od be Oh 41% 351% 46 
American Cyamamid, Pid. ............ccsccscscsvees 112 99 110 108% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland RAE enudcs: iteahide nin tain Bist 6'6 ha OP 26% 37% ++ 39 
nin thie awit os £6 oy hwo &5.0.)% BARA CVs 6 +.Bep se om 3834 46% 46% 
SE I, ES go ao a's ob wiv 0g Nate 02 Dees ina ee oe 1 3 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ............. 13% *16 15% 
Continental Baking Co., a Sa 93 92% 
Corn Products Refining me wees eels 7 64 643% 
Corn Products Refining Co. $7 Pfd. 171% 184 181% 
CP ME WEED tine PECs pa cere eso ce SH TNS Ab owe bee ane 27% 274 
PE CE Boo Sank oAEs A oa cs Ch 0s e's ccc bees veewte ’ 43 51 50% 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd 101 110 108% 
Dow Chemical, $4 gos oct 101% *108% *107 
General Baking Co. ............ 9 10% 104% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pid. .........:. cc ccccecwvscns 163% 152 *152 *152%4 
IS SI, sical o's c'6 oc b's 0 acces 6s 0 000 pea 391% 46% 4 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 99 *99 
General Mills, Inc. .............. 5 51% 52 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. . 7 108% *107% 
General —s Inc.; 5% Pfd. ... 123% *128 127 
SO: Bi IE TS Wo 5 i.c oboe eV bs ve b ese recs tvivere 103% 125% 126 
Horn & Hardart Derp. of New Week... . 2... .ceswsves 32% 30% 32% 38% 
EE REG OUEST ss, 5450 cb > ce b eve ¢ tbe obec cee eye 37% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. *94% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 113 
National Biscuit Co. ............. 36% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. *179 
EE. BCU SEs iy hore 66. cSele's wh bitste® ies o wy estenic 15% 
ES sande beh b 66s 6 oth bs d binelawnc nce bades *31% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. $4 Pfd. *103 
Procter & Gamb DEAD se wen wh is. is ¢ Hine MVS co cae 14% 
ED CRN es e's 5. ced co cbebveedecigsececs 27% 
SSE ee er era re yee eee | 993, 
PS wai hs sos 65s Khe EL ES be 19 ee wa" 153 
Ralston Purina Co., “53. 75 Pftd. 99% 
St. Regis Paper Co. ............ 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. *g2 
Standard Brands, Ime. .......2.2. ee cc enccccceeceeecs 21% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ...............64.4. 88% 
En nl oe Face a Up. 06.0 6.6.6.¢ a wide base +0 99. beee 35% 
¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ............. +9914 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ime. ................ 5414 
United Biscuit of America ............- 2514 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. #105 
oe ED OPP eee eee 39% 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. ..............6.04. *97 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .........:.. ccc ceeeenes 4% 
ey CE Gnd bold Cae t UW 00 eH 50. oh SHO ee aD Eee ee *15 
Ward Baking Co., RA ii be vive tee ov ongtes 9514 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 14% 16 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 15 16% 
qStandard Milling Co. ...........cccecccsceres 5% 86% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Oct. 21: 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. 9% 10 Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 131% 133% SES bo Whee hues ce cease 152 160 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A”.. 10% 10% . | SA Ae eee a 7} 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New Wagner Baking Co. ........... 
oS ee 109 §=6110% Wagner Baking Co.,  cspes 107k 11% 


*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. 


cals, Inc. 


+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 





BAE Reports Oct. 1 Wheat Stocks 
in U.S. Total 1,128 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — A report issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics shows Oct. 1 wheat stocks in 
the U.S. at 1,128 million bushels, 
equal to the nation’s 1949 produc- 
tion. 

Commodity Credit Corp. stocks in 
all positions are included in the fol- 
lowing table prepared by BAE. (All 
figures in thousands of bushels.) 





Oct. 1, July1, Oct. 1, 
Grain, position 1948 1949 1949 
Wheat (on farms) 546,151 65,598 459,556 
Wheat (CCC) ... 3,960 3,797 9,272 
Wheat (terminals) 219,111 128,158 261,109 
Wheat (merchant 
a 129,233 32,361 132,852 
Wheat (int. mills, 
elev. & whses.) 261,154 75,859 265,186 
TORE” Svi'ie nid 1,149,609 305,773 1,127,975 


The report shows that off-farm 
position of wheat of 668 million bush- 
els is the largest since Oct. 1, 1942, 
but the breakdown of government 
reports fails to show what portion of 
those stocks represent CCC holdings. 
It is known that substantial stocks 
have backed up behind export posi- 
tions waiting the outbound flow of 
wheat to ECA nations, once the sub- 
sidy legislation has been approved 
by the President. 

In most respects, the stock posi- 
tion report is bearish except for con- 
firmation this week of the attitude 
of the Indian government which has 
confirmed its request for food grains. 





This information was attributed to 
the Indian premier in Ottawa, Can- 
ada. The Indian government has 
asked for approximately 50 million 
bushels of food grains to include 
wheat, corn and sorghums. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH LEVEL IN MACARONI 
BUSINESS IS MAINTAINED 


SAN FRANCISCO—There is no 
hole in the macaroni business since 
the upswing reported at the national 
convention in June, C. L. Norris, 
president of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., told the open- 
ing session of the group’s second an- 
nual Pacific Coast conference here 
Oct. 24. 

“As I told members attending the 
national convention in June,” Mr. 
Norris said, “we in the macaroni, 
spaghetti and egg noodle business 
should be confident. Our business 
this year has run 140% of the aver- 
age for the same period in the five 
years before the war. As in all busi- 
ness, we have had price adjustments, 
but the situation is fundamentally 
sound.” 

The conference ended Oct. 25 with 
a report by Theodore R. Sills, Chica- 
go, on the association’s public re- 
lations program. 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour sales by mills in this 
area last week were the poorest since 
the skimpy days of last August. Bakery 
flour sales were very limited, family flour 
business was fair and export interest failed 
to live up to expectations. Sales averaged 
30% of capacity in the area last week, 
compared with 47% a week ago and 40% 
a year ago. About 16% of last week's 
business was in the export field. 

It was another quiet week in the bakery 
flour trade. The only major inquiry was 
furnished by an eastern chain baker, but 
no sales resulted, A few widely scattered 
round lots of the 25,000- to 30,000-sack 
class were sold, however, they were by far 
the exception to the rule. Most mills were 
only able to pick up a few cars a day, and 
it was altogether possible that some of the 
duliness could be attributed to the fact 
that a large percentage of the principal 
flour customers were attending the Atlantic 
City exposition. 

Family flour business made a better 
showing in comparison with bakery flour. 
There was a fair interest in the market and 
some encouraging bookings were made dur- 
ing the week. 

Family directions were helping family 
mills to hold to a good rate of output, 
compared with those mills which specialize 
in bakery flours. Nevertheless, bakery di- 
rections were also fairly good and mills 
were able to average four to five days of 
running time. A limiting factor continued 
to be the boxcar shortage and the drawn 
out strike on the Missouri Pacific railroad 
which now has ended. Many important 
southwestern mills were having to truck 
out their current production and this cut 
down operations at some points. 

First clears held fairly steady through- 
out the week, for although inquiry was 
slow, the supply is light. Second clears 
and low grades dipped to about the low- 
est values in several years. 

Export inquiry from Latin America was 
somewhat improved over the preceding 
week but was still not amounting to a 
normal trend. Scattered lots were sold in 
Venezuela, Puerto Rico and other regular 
small lot buyers. Advance signs of early 
revival of flour trade with Brazil were 
received during the week. The American 
embassy in Rio de Janiero reported that 
applications for import permits of goods 
on the ‘positive’ list would begin to be 
accepted after Nov. 16, but whether essen- 
tial food items such as flour would be on 
the list has not been announced. Collec- 
tions against old business with Brazil are 
coming in at a little better rate, but it 
will still take some more time to get the 
country’s financial affairs settled. There 
were also signs that Cuba would be furnish- 
ing a better inquiry soon, but a better 
volume of business with that country awaits 
their approval of the International Wheat 
Agreement. No additional countries were 
admitted to the pact this past week. 

The Production and Marketing’ Admin- 
istration bought 85,000 sacks of 80% ex- 
traction hard wheat flour last week for 
shipment to Turkey. Prices ranged from 
around $4.15 osnaburgs, Gulf, up to $4.49 
osnaburgs, Gulf. There was no export in- 
quiry from Europe, but some is expected 
following passage of the IWA subsidy com- 
promise bill passed by Congress. 

Quotations Oct. 22, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.15@65.25, 
straight $5.05@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.95, first clears $3.60@ 
3.75, second clears $3@3.20; 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.60@2.65; soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.85, straight $5.05@5.15, cake 
flour $5.90@6.45. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
five quiet, seven slow, 10 dull. 


Hutchinson: New flour business was lim- 
ited to a few single cars for prompt ship- 
ment. The larger bakers took a holiday 
to attend their national convention. In- 
quiry probably hit a new low for the year. 
Shipping directions were only fair, although 
operations did not drop as had been ex- 
pected. Prices were only a shade woaker. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 83% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 78% the 
preceding week and 93% a year ago. Sales, 
confined entirely to domestic business, were 
again light, but increased to average 43%, 
compared with 33% the previous week. 
Shipping directions were slow. The boxcar 
shortage eased. Prices were unchanged. 

Oklahoma City: Flour prices were steady 
and closed unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lIb. cottons, Oct. 22: 
carlots, family short patent $6@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.75 @6.50,..bakers unenriched 
short patent $5.40@5.50, standard patent 
$5.25 @5.35, straight grade $5.05@6.15; truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour remains slow 
with prices unchanged to 5¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions are draggy. 

Texas: Demand continued very dull last 
week, sales probably averaging 20% of ca- 
pacity, about equally divided, family and 
bakers, with an occasional car for export 
to the Americas. Operations were off slight- 
ly to around 60% of capacity. Prices 
were unchanged on family flour and clears, 





and 10¢ per sack up on bakers flour, com- 
pared with previous week. Quotations Oct. 
22, 100’s, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.75, high patent $6@6.45; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.65@5.75, 
clears, unenriched $4@4.20, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Flour sales have been particular- 
ly quiet with only a small amount of bak- 
ery trade, Shipping instructions are slow- 
ing up considerably, millers said. 

The government's request for bids on 80% 
extraction flour found millers here hesitant 
to change. Expense and low volume of 
profit found millers reluctant to accept 
any government business. Production aver- 
aged 5% days with finished products going 
to buyers who ordered flour over the past 
60 days. 

Millers are hopeful for a buying spree 
within the next few weeks in view of the 
approach of the holidays. 

Quotations Omaha, Oct. 22: bakery patent 
$6.11, cake flour $7.24. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Millis report that new flour 
sales are limited, although shipments on 
old contracts continue at a good rate. An 
anticipated increase in inquiry following 
passage of new price support legislation and 
the prospect of continued firm prices failed 
to develop. Bakers apparently want to 
feel out the market awhile longer before 
making new bookings to replace the con- 
tracts which are being closed out at a 
rapid rate. 

New family flour sales also are restricted, 
although directions from wholesalers showed 
a pick-up over the previous week. It is 
believed that grocers are ordering flour out 
at a heavier rate to meet greater consumer 
demand. 

Bakery flour sales managers say that 
business during the past week consisted only 
of odd-lots, with contracts for as large 
as 5,000 sacks few and far between. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 36% of capacity, compared with 39.1% 
the previous week and 53% in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Shipments 
from mills represented 86% of capacity, a 
decline from the 91.5% of capacity shipped 
the preceding week. (Percentage figures for 
this year are based on a five-day week; 
for last year on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 
81% of capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 50% in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest operations averaged 76%, com- 
pared with 79% the previous week and 75% 
last year. 

Quotations Oct, 24: standard patent $5.70 
@5.85, short patent $5.95@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.10@6.30, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90@7, first clear $5.10 
@5.60, second clear $4.80@5.20, whole wheat 
$5.45@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour business 
generally is reported slow by interior mills, 
although a few noted a slight spurt in 
sales following passage of the new farm 
bill. Buyers apparently are still holding 
off for lower prices. Shipping directions in 
most cases are coming in at a good rate, 
but some tapering off was reported. Aver- 
age production for interior mills was 73% 
of capacity last week, compared with 75% 
the previous week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues quiet 
as buyer interest is at a standstill. The 
usual amount of one- and two-carlot pur- 
chases to cover immediate needs was the 
only business reported. It is doubtful 
whether there will be any improvement 
in this market until the 1950 new crop 
as high prices are keeping buyers from 
entering the market on a larger scale. 
Directions continue good. 

Family flour business has been fair, al- 
though sales are in small lots only and 
no future bookings are being made. De- 
liveries have slowed up but continue good. 

Quotations Oct. 22, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.89@6.13, standard patent $5.79@ 
5.98, first clear $5.05@5.49, family flour 
$7.35; hard winter short patent $5.42@ 
5.65, 95% patent $5.32@5.55, first clear 
$4.35; soft winter. short patent $5.90@ 
6.69, standard patent $4.95@6.25, first clear 
$5.30 @5.85. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a falling 
off of sales to the family trade as well 
as the bakers. However, there were a few 
lots of fair size for 120 days, but the 
bulk of the bookings consisted of carlots 
for prompt to nearby shipment. Interest 
for clears is indifferent. There is little 
buying of record. Prices are steady to 
lower. Offerings are not pressing. Shipping 
directions are good, but there is not much 
change in the empty car situation, result- 
ing in a slow movement of flour ship- 
ments. Jobbers say new business is rather 
slow. Buyers are staying with the hand- 
to-mouth policy, although a few carlots 
were placed on the books for 60 days’ 
shipment. 

Central states mills report a letting up 
of new business. Bakery and family trade 
is standing by, awaiting further develop- 
ments. There is no incentive to buy for 
storage purposes. Consequently, business is 
very dull, 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 22, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family, top soft patent $6.05, ordi- 
nary $5.05, top hard $7.05, ordinary $5.40; 
bakers soft winter patent $6, cake $6, 
pastry $4.85, soft straights $5, clears $4.25; 
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hard winter short patent $5.50, standard 
patent $5.35, clears $4.60; spring wheat 
short patent $5.90, standard $5.80, clear 
$5.40, low protein clears $4.40. 


EASTERN STATES 

alo: Passage of a high support price 
farm bill by Congress stimulated interest 
in both feed and flour on the Buffalo mar- 
ket because of the strong. indication of 
firm to higher priced commodities. The per- 
spective loan at 90% of parity next year 
for wheat and corn has encouraged local 
producers to retain their grain holdings 
for assets. Prices during the past week were 
only fractionally higher on spring family. 
Other quotations held firm. Shipping direc- 
tions against contracts continue to be good. 
Production, as thé Buffalo mills maintain 
their heavy, seven-day-week schedule of 
operations, was up approximately 4%. 

Quotations Oct. 22, in 100-Ib. cottons: 
spring family $7.55@7.65, high gluten $6.30 
@6.35, standard $6.25@6.35, first clear $5.55 
@5.65, hard winter standard $5.90 @5.95, 
first clear $5.60@5.65, soft winter short 
patent $5.40@5.45, straight $5.20@5.25, first 
clear $4.25@4.30. 

New York: Flour sales during the week 
were small, with the trade definitely not 
business-minded. The large number of brok- 
ers ang bakers who spent one or more days 
in Atlantic City reduced the active push 
for business to a rather desultory pace. Con- 
tracts were therefore confined almost en- 
tirely to replacements of definitely needed 
mill brands and resales of earlier contracts. 
These have been actively drawn against, 
growing close to the point where expan- 
sion in bookings seemed imminent. In fact, 
recent delays in mill shipments were be- 
lieved to have brought shipping direc- 
tions in excess of actual needs, with the 
possible result that some of them might 
be cancelled. 

Chain bakers showed interest in buy- 
ing, but it was difficult to confirm any 
volume business. Buying by large inde- 
pendents was indicated in one or two chan- 
nels, and jobber and small baker trade 
was very dull. Sales of spring clears 
were reported at bargain to fair levels, 
with high glutens and standard patents in 
moderate call, southwesterns in little de- 
mand and cake grades quiet. Prices were 
unchanged to about 5¢ higher than the 
previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 22, in 100-lb. cottons: 
spring family flour $7.65, high glutens $6.75 
@6.90, standard patents $6.35@6.50, clears 
$5.60@5.90, southwestern short patents $6.05 
@6.20, standard patents $5.70@5.85; high 
ratio soft winters $6@6.90, straights $4.75 
@5.70. 

Boston: Trading was practically at a 
standstill in the Boston flour market last 
week. Prices showed little change except 
in a few scattered grades. Springs are 
unchanged to 5¢ higher, while hard winters 
narrowed on existing price ranges with 
short patents easing 15¢ on the outside. 
The same situation prevailed in soft wheat 
flours with the only change in eastern 
soft winter straights which was up 5¢ on 
the outside. 

The passage of the high support prices 
for the year 1950 stimulated the position 
of the bullish proponents, but the Wash- 
ington action failed to force any buyers 
to rush into the market. Most buyers 
still held to their policy of committing 
themselves for supplies only sufficient to 
maintain operations. This latter group is 
still guided by poor consumer business, 
which of course is stretching out inven- 
tories far beyond usual limits. 

Quotations Oct. 22, in 100-lb. cottons: 
spring short patents $6.22@6.37, standards 
$6.40@6.55; high gluten $6.80@6.95, first 
clears $5.65@5.95; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.07@6.22, standards $5.77@5.97; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.22@6.47; eastern 
soft winter straights $4.77@5.62; high ratio 
$6.02@6.92, family $7.64@7.67. 

Pittsburgh: Many bakers spent the past 
week at the Atlantic City convention. Some 
flour mill representatives and flour brokers 
of the district also attended. Both the 
coal and the steel strikes continue and 
retail and wholesale bakers of this area 
are concerned about the sharp downward 
trend of sales in cakes and bread. A few 
bakers in the coal districts offer sweet 
baked merchandise twice each week, but a 
majority have closed their cake baking 
departments and offer only bread. 

Sales of Kansas flour, spring wheat and 
soft winter wheat flours are down to a 
very low point. Family flour sales slowed 
but did not reach the low sales volume 
of other flours offered. Home baking is 
increasing, and bread is again the staple 
daily food of the families of striking work- 
ers. Business in the district is stated to 
be at a low for the past 11 years. Credit 
continues to be a matter of grave concern 
in both retail and wholesale trade. Direc- 
tions on flours are only fair, with the ex- 
ception of family patents on which direc- 
tions are good. Restaurants felt the im- 
pact of the strikes the past week and 
orders for bakers bread and cakes are lim- 
ited to their meager needs. 

Flour prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Oct. 22, 100-Ib. cottons: hard Kansas bak- 
ers standard patent $5.49@5.75, medium 
patent $5.58@5.85, short patent $5.68@ 
5.95; spring wheat standard patent $6.07@ 
6.50, medium patent $6.13@6.55, short pat- 
ent $6.18@6.60, clears $4.40@5.71; high glu- 
tens $6.42@6.85; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.96@7.55, other brands $5.95@7; 
pastry and cake flours $4.70@6.70; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.22. 


Philadelphia: The large segment of the 
local trade attending the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Atlantic City put an 
additional restraint upon trade the past 
week and very little flour changed hands 
in this area. Those who remained in the 
city were unable to discover any lighten- 
ing of the uncertainties which have over- 
hung dealings recently, and most were 
content to operate cautiously in the hope 
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something concrete will present itself to 
assist them in molding future policy. 

Meanwhile, quotations have been drift- 
ing back and forth in a marrow range 
with little trace of a definite trend, a)- 
though there has been a slightly easier 
undertone. Prices, on the whole, are un- 
changed to 10¢ sack lower than a week 
earlier. 

Spring grades joined in the modest de- 
cline, and it was reported that a few mills 
were offering slight discounts in an ef- 
fort to stimulate buying interest. The same 
sources said, however, that these tactics 
were proving of little benefit. 

A continued steady flow of shipping direc- 
tions indicates that many bakery operators 
still have flour available at prices well 
under prevailing levels. Those who have 
exhausted such bookings are operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Mill representa- 
tives say that in canvassing bakers they 
find. a general tendency to remain free 
from new commitments until necessity 
dictates the acquisition of new supplies. 
And there is a widely-held determination 
to maintain this front until the price situ- 
ation becomes more attractive. 

Something else in the mind of those 
catering to the retail trade is the loss 
of business as a result of the coal and 
steel strikes. The resulting unemployment 
in the affected areas has already mani- 
fested itself in the daily cash register 
totals, particularly in relation to sweet 
goods. 

Export trade continues to lag at the 
commercial level, and it is noted that the 
government is still bidding 11¢ over Chi- 
cago December futures for No. 2 hard 
wheat flours for delivery to ships in the 
local harbor. A search of manifests for 
vessels departing from Philadelphia the 
past week shows another period whercin 
no flour was included in shipments abroa/. 

Quotations Oct, 22, 100-lb.. cotton sack 
basis: spring family $7.60@7.75, high glu- 
ten $6.70@6.85, short patent $6.15@6.:5, 
standard $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.80@5.90; 
basis; spring family $7.60@7.75, high glu- 
ten $6.70@6.85, short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.30@6.45, first.clear $5.80@5.9); 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6, stani- 
ear soft winter standard $5.15 
@ 5.25. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Somewhat keener interest 
is being displayed by the baking and job- 
bing trade, and inquiries are more nu- 
merous, in ‘some cases for 120-day ship 
ment. However, the volume of business 
consummated is small by comparison. The 
difference in price ideas between buyer and 
seller in no way tends to increase sales, 
and most of the business worked is for 
immediate to 30-day shipment and in very 
modest quantities. Hard winters are en- 
joying the best demand, with only scat- 
tered sales in limited quantities on north- 
ern springs. The latter is handicapped on 
the volume of sales by the differential over 
hard winters. Cake, cookie ‘and cracker 
production being none too good, buyers are 
showing little interest in contracting for 
future delivery, preferring to hold purchases 
to nearby requirements. The bulk of the 
soft winter business is going to the central 
states, with the demand for Pacific Coast 
soft flgurs exceedingly light. Shipping di- 
rections are showing a slight improvement. 
This does not reflect an increase in pro- 
duction, but rather the building up of 
larger inventories on account of trans- 
portation difficulties. Export business gained 
a little momentum, particularly to Brazil. 
However, it is doubtful as to the extent 
of the business able to be worked because 
of payment difficulties. Sales to the other 
Latin American countries are of modest 
proportion. Export sales to Europe are 
somewhat limited. Norway is purchasing 
approximately 3,000 tons .7% ash hard 
wheat’ flour. 

Quotations Oct. 22, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags; 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.45@ 
5.55, standard $5.25@5.40, first clear $3.85 
@4.15; spring wheat bakéry short patent 
$6.05@6.30, standard $5.90@6.05, first clear 
$5.30@5.60, high gluten $6.25@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.70, straight 
$4.80@5.05, first clear $4.10@4.35, high ratio 
cake $5.50@5.95; Pacific Coast cake $6.56@ 
7, pastry $6.10@6.25. Shipments by barge 
sa Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
ess. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mill grindings-continue on an 
up and down basis, with chief reliance 
on domestic business, although that is in- 
sufficient to keep mills going to capacity. 
Flour prices have slowly advanced as w)vat 
moves upward in the area, and this has 
brought out a little better buying. ‘‘ut 
lack of export business is sorely felt in 
the Pacific Northwest. There is little ©x- 
port business in established brands, bu‘ it 
is not general among the mills. Settler ent 
of the longshoremen’s strike in Hawaii vill 
bring about increased business, but d: lay 
in actual sailings has again held things 
up. Both flour and cereal mills will have 
big inventory holes to fill in the isla: ds, 
but it won't take long due to lack of 
other business. 

Quotations Oct. 22: high, gluten $' 39, 
all-Montana $6.25, fancy hard wheat clvars 
$6.10, cake $6.65, pastry $5.97, whole wheat 
one $5.67, graham $5.55, cracked w! eat 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: There is very | ‘tle 
new export business. Sales of Cans \ian 
flour under the wheat agreement con' nue 
but in small amounts. The domestic ™4!- 
ket is ‘variable. Quotations Oct. 22: toP 
patent springs for use in Canada $11.05 »bI.. 
seconds $10.55, bakers $10.45, all less cash 
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ts, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 


10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
to 


U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.12 per 280-Ib. for shipment to end of 
November, Halifax or St. John. 

While winter wheat flour is moving very 
slowly in retail outlets, mills are using 
large quantities for cake mixes. Quota- 
tions Oct. 22: $7.80@8.50 bbl., secondhand 
jutes, f.0.b. Montreal. 

More winter wheat is available, but de- 
mand is poor. Quotations Oct. 22: $1.90 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 143,000 bbl., and 
of this total 94,000 bbl. were sold under 
the International Wheat Agreement. Coun- 
tries receiving flour under the agreement 
were: the U.K., Ecuador, Gold Coast, El 
Salvador, Netherlands Guiana, Venezuela, 
and the Dominican Republic. The remainder 
was made up of varying amounts and des- 
tined for Class 2 countries including the 
Philippines, Nicaragua, Panama, Hong Hong 
and Guatemala. Domestic trade is moderate, 
with mills operating only part time. There 
fs no accumulation of supplies. Quota- 
tions Oct. 22: top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.20@11.40 cottons; 
second patents $10.70@10.90; second patents 
to bakers $10.20@10.40, 


Vancouver: While there was no new 
business confirmed during the week to Hong 
Kong #. Canadian flour, Manila continged 
to provide a good market, Other areas 
around the Pacific were inquiring, but in- 
ability of buyers to secure the necessary 
dollar credits precluded any sales. 

The week saw a much more optimistic 
spirit among flour exporters here. This 
stems from the mounting volume of re- 
ports. that Great Britain might soon recog~ 
nize the new Communist government in 
China, in which case Canada would likely 
follow suit. : 

During the week the Canadian ambassa- 
dor to China, Hon. Cc. Davis, passed 
through Vancouver on his way to Ottawa 
to report to the state department. In inter- 
views he said the Chinese were keen to do 
business with Canada. It was also learned 
that the Chinese have American funds with 
Which to pay for purchases on this side, 
ani no doubt flour would be among the 
first commodities to move there in volume. 

in pre-war days both Shanghai and the 
north China market were very large buyers 
of Canadian flour. The fact that Hong 
Kong is in the sterling bloc now enables 
Australia to undersell Canada in that mar- 
ket, but if other Chinese ports are opened 
up, Canada would stand a good chance of 
big business. 

Another factor which lends optimism to 
‘Canadian flour exporters is that» the’ Na- 
tionalist blockade of Shanghai and north 
China may soon disappear. The basis for 
this belief is that the Nationalist navy is 
composed very largely of sailors who make 
their homes at the port of Amoy. Now 
that the Reds have taken this port, it is 
believed that. the sailors will desert the 
Nationalists in large number since their 
families might be subject to hardships un- 
der Red rule. ~ . 

In the domestic field, flour sales continue 
slow. The large bread manufacturers are 
Showing no inclination to book forward 
in view of the present price situation, 

For hard wheat grinds prices are holding 
fairly close to list. Cash car quotations in 
98's cottons: first patents $11.20, bakers pat- 
ents $10.35 with paper packages at $9.96, 
Western cake and pastry flour $11.30 in 
Paper and $11.65 in cottons. 





ay Mnited States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
@float at ‘the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Oct, 15, 1949, 
and Oct. 16, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 

--American—, c—in bond—, 

Oct. Oct. Oct, Oct. 

15, 16, 15, 16, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ......254,121 214,477 40 52 
Corn ........ 18,06 1,455 dae oe. 
Oats ........ 26,365 16,460 1,424 837 
MO indice cus 5,139 4,290 299 534 
Barley ...... 35,359 19,880 135 77 
Plaxseed .... 18,642 19,748 ad swe 
Soybeans 3,105 1,891 one ies 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


@fioat in Canadian markets Oct. 15 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 


Parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (72,000) 
i: a 516,000 (53,000); oats, 697,000 


0); rye, none (1,000); barley, 2,486,- 
900 (2,000). 


. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





Week ending Oct. 15, in tons, with com- 
Darisons: 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. ... ... 13,520 6,840 
nsas Olty .. 1,320 2,340 5,820 6,060 
Milwaukee .... 150 120 4,560 4,020 
Week ending Oct. 22: 
Minneapolis .. ... .-. 13,050 8,310 
Kansas City .. 2,970 2,160 8,010 6,120 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 464,200 = 3,630 
‘Flaxseed R eipts, Ship ts and Stock 





\ Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
Med: at Minneapolis and Duluth, for. the 
Week ending Oct. 15, in thousand bushels: 
é Receipts Shipments Stocks 
ed ; 2949 21948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Pereapoiis, 3521,574 39 , 434 11,151 11,467 
. Vee 151 692 563 1,065 - 2,251 6,145 
Week ending Oct; 22:--" «) ° 
243 1,034 
146 617 117 


46 ~ 437 11,297 12,709 
847 2,280 6,914 
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PMA Transfers 
Administration of 
Storage Agreement 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
of the uniform storage agreement, 
formerly in the grain branch of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, has been transferred to the 
shipping and storage branch of PMA. 
Administration of the federal grain 
warehouse division also has been 
brought under the shipping and stor- 
age branch. 

While reluctant to discuss the rea- 
sons for. this sweeping administrative 
move within the Department of Ag- 
riculture, grain officials say that this 
is a consequential action for the pri- 
vate grain trade, since it will bring 
the handling of the uniform stor- 
age agreement under supervision of 
officials who are not familiar with 
the history of the earlier discussions 
with the trade. 

Russell Hudson, who has managed 
the ocean shipping features of the gov- 
ernment export programs for the 
past four years, has been transferred 
from the grain branch, where he han- 
dled the export problem, and is now 
assigned to the shipping and storage 
branch. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS 
PLAN FOR SPRING MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The fifty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
will be held April 14-15 at the Skir- 
vin Hotel. 

R. H. Jordan, federal grain inspec- 
tor, a member of the arrangements 
committee, said that it will be the 
first time in 21 years that the asso- 
ciation has not held its annual meet- 
ing in Enid. 

Serving with Mr. Jordan on the 
program and arrangements commit- 
tee for the meeting are J. S. Hargett, 
General Mills, Inc.; Leo Mideke, 
Mideke Supply Co.; C. C. Reynolds, 
Acme Flour Mills Co.; Garrison Bux- 
ton, Garrison Milling Co.; Frank 
Winters, Winters Grain Co., and C. 
W. Cranford, a broker. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 15 and 22: 











BRAN— Oct. 15 Oct. 22 
October ...... $35.00@ 35.50 $35.60@ 36.25 
November *37.50@ 37.75 ....@*37.25 
December 39.00@ 39.25 ....@*39.00 
January ...... 39.75@ 40.00 «+++ @*39.95 
February ..... 39.75@ 40.00 39.65@ 39.80 
March ........ 39.50@ 39.75 39.60@ 39.85 

SHORTS— 

October ...,.. $43.50@ 44,25 $....@*42.85 
November 43.25@ 43.75 ....@*%42.76 
December 42.50@ 42.75 eee + @*43.25 
January ...-.. 42.26@ 42.75 ....@*43.25 
February ..... 43.00@ 44.00 43.35@ 44.00 
March ........ 43.50@ 44.50 43.75@ 44.75 
Sales (tons) 1,440 soe 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Pollowing is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1 8 15 22 
Five mills - 34,808 28,583 34,548 *39,604 
*Four mills, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 





-cago Board of Trade, Oct. 15, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo ........ 40 521 299 135 
Cpe ad 903 os és 
Eake@ §. 06.665 117 293 
Totals ........ 40 1,641 692 135 
Previous week 318 592 299 ve 
Oct. 16, 1948 .... 681 961 577 622 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in 100-lb. cotton sacks. (Canadian quotations in 196-Ib. bbl.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
ME, SOME -h octes cc eee cc eevenes $...@7.35 $6.90@7.00 $...@... $...@... $7.55@7.65 
Spring top patent .............. §.89@6.13- ...@... ee! | oe a eee = he Sink 
Spring high gluten ............. Pe: OP 6.10@ 6.30 ib wt i +.-@ ... 6.30@6.35 
MEU GENO a cav ic décvevssctcbar voce 20s  SCOGSCI SOR. --@5.90 ...@.., 
Spring standard ................. 5.79@5.98 5.70@5.85' ...@... --@5.80 6.256@6.35 
Spring first clear .............4655 5.05@5.49 5.10@5.60 ...@... --@5.40 5.55@5.6 
Hard winter family ............ SN are ~-+@... 6.00@6.95 «+» @7.05 és WPL 
Hard winter short .............. 5.42 @5.65 --@... 5.30@5.40 ..@5.50 Boe 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.32 @5.55 --@... °5.16@6.25 --@5.35 5.90@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... «+. @4.35 -@... 3,60@3.75 --@4.60 6.60@5.65 
Soft winter family ............... ee | Saee SE os YS ay SS ee | eee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.90@6.69 -@ ... 6.40@6.85 --@6.00 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter standard 4.95 @6.25 SENS. hi Are Te SY Re 
Soft winter straight oe @... -@... 6.05@5.15 --@5.00 5.20@5.25 
Soft winter first clear 5.30@5.85 ...@... ee, STS --@4,.25 4.25@4.30 
Rye flour, white ............... 4.25@4.35 4.30@4.50 @. -@4.75 4.75@5.00 
BVO MOU, GBI vce vine c cdns din. 0k5 3.25@3.65 3.20@3.90 wes. --@3.65 4.00@4.05 
Durum, ‘gran., bulk ,............. -+»-@5.96 ...@5.76 .-@.. @6.30 ...@6.31 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
NE CO 8s ki vive ne hicobsane $...@7.65 $7.60@7.75 $...@ ...°$6.96@7.55 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten 6.75@6.90 6.70@6.85 6.80@6.95 6.42@6.85 ...@.. 
te. | rr +++@... 6.15@6.25 6.22@6.37 6.18@6.60 a ae 
Spring standard 6.35@6.50 6.30@6.45 6.40@6.55 6.07@6.50 ye 
Spring first clear 5.60@5.90  5.80@5.90 5.65@5.95 4.40@5.71 ms ae 
Hard winter short 6.05@6.20 56.90@6.00 6.07@6.22 5.68@5.95 ee ss 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.85 5.80@5,90 - 5.77@5.97- 5.49@5.75 1.@.. 
Soft: winter family ............. <p Gie v0 +++@ ... 17.64@7.67 bo @ ai. i ae 
Soft winter straight ............. 4.75@5.70 ...@.;,. .4.77@5,.62 -@... vy 
Soft winter standard ........... Las e+» 6.15@6.25 ....@..; eee ks a 
RVG GR, WIRE «os ce eve csncccne 4.85@56.00 4.80@4.95 -@. 4.75 @4.85 a 
Rye flour, dark ........ Batic dkes vier <es -+*@... @ ;: 4.00@ 4.25 “i Ler 
Durum, gran., bulk .............. 6.39@6.49 .@.,. -@. ..-@6.30 Aci «% 

Seattle Los Angeles a Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent eG re ae ee Spring top patent ... $...@11.05 $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ OMe oh, “See She Spring second \patent. ©.'v.@20.55 | 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... ev, Ree ee: Spring first clear wih 9.45 ee eae 
PO. pp ecbacne -++@... ...@.... ., Spring. -exports§- «... ...@14,12 @ , 
Ontario soft winterst 7.80@ 8.50 .@ 
Ontario exports§ HOw oss .-@ 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. $280-1b. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the. U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted).on Oct. 15, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





-—Wheat—. --+Corn—. ——Oats——, ——Rye——, -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949". 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Baltimore ........... 5,158 3,921 2,329 82 8S 223 113 3 131 173 
ae err 1,283 203 gs ‘ "tae oe sé 1. - wa 
EE abdee ese ricesa 14,476 6,154 409 oe 158,931. 2,853 161 732,524 - 905 

MD 658 een ee'e ce 6,701 623 bs o¢  eoree os 89 es 198 67 
CED ve etrccesses 14,013 6,964 -2,684 522 2,269 3,648 1,256 481 462 600 
ES Glib yoia-44 o> abies 22,003 25,701 485 7. 3,464 27,413 458 216 9,621 2,252 
a es 25,712 11,490 ¥ 51 17 184 ee 12 oe 2 
PE AER Peet babe od 9,143 °° 209 ee 165 os oe ee a 
Galveston ........... 2,430 1,693 344 es o¢ ee 25 ous 29 
Hutchinson .......... 13,540 13,358 ~ Ki ba am he av 20 s 
Indianapolis ......... 3,552 1,932 270 195 303 467 one 70 ve ia 
Kansas City ......... 35,633 38,845 662 31 300 63 37 205 94 93 
Milwaukee ........... 496 1,230 954 “3 497 84 208 32 67 2,739 
Minneapolis .......... 10,328 7,411 79 4 6,147 2,576 -. 2,607 3,360 8,242 
New Orleans ......... 1,030 2,088 485 - 10 3 1,856 1,117 : 
ee eres 1,764 349 719 7 202 8 o's ») hee 2 

BOS. Jc edccsecsine 7,273 os T ie re me cos bve - 
Ee er eee es 17,110 19,105 2,124 73° «21,470 «1,146 Zs 77 ve 82 
PEED aie ew biscS oo Ste ove 445 366 130 4 94 114 274 “hy 142 52 
Philadelphia ......... 2,841 2,041 311 2 16 898 52 55 42 356 
Sioux City ........... 1,723 1,277 146 231 785 197 ry 16 31 122 
St. Joseph .......... 6,287 6,013 101 66 785 347 38 4 21 37 
eer 8,054 7,946 . 65 53 1,649 753 o% 32 a 16 
. Perr ee 12,970 8,Y75 2 a a. 4 ev 30 5% 
Noa), 5 a'su'e 0 Ap wiehe 218 be oa in cs 
PTE TP tee: 265 be 

Totals cecsvssssss 224,448 166,889 12,508 1,378-23,508 16,311 - 4,608 


8,903,27;898 15,765 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets,-in cents per bushel: 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 








WHAT, FLAX 
-—Mpls.—~ - Chi ——— 7-~Kansas City—. Mpls. 
Dec. May Dec. Mar. “May July , Dec, Mar. May oer 
| Se 217 209% 212% 212% 207% 191% ‘208% .207 201 870 
a Peer 217% 210% 213. - 213%, 208% . 192% 209% - 207% 101% 370 
. a eae 218% 211% 213% 214% 209% 194% 210% 209 202% 370 
Oe béotieked 218% 212 214 214% 209% 195% 210% 209% . 203 370 
OR. ae bin #2 218% 212% 213% .214% .209%' 104% 210% 209% 202% 370 
SS becvvese 218% 211% 213% 244% 209% 194% 210 208% 202% 370 
--CORN— - RYE r OATS ~ 
Chi Winnipeg Mi o 
Dec. Mar Dec. May Oct. . Det.” Dec. May Dec. May Déec. May 
17. 115% 118% 145% §1 158% 156% 143 146 68 63% 61% 58% 
18. 115% 119 145% 151% 156 154 142% 145% 68% 63% 62% 58% 
19. 117 119% 147% 153 166% 155% 144% M7% 69% 64% 63% 59% 
20. 117% 120% 147% 153% .155% 154% 144% 147% 71 64% 63% 59% 
21. 116% 120 147 1533 154% "152%, 143%, 146% #1 65% 63% 59% 
22. 116% 120 146% 1524¢>: 154% ~153% 144 71 65% 64 59% 


147 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end miJifeed quotations, summarized from the market -reyiews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. Sacks, f.0.b, at‘! 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $42.00@42.50 $....@40.00 ee Se 
Hard winter bran .. cient. 8s rate © a0 & 36.00 @ 36.50 
Soft winter bran er meee er See eS per 
Standard midds.* 44.25 @ 44.50 00 41.063) MO LS 
Flour midds.t «+e - @50.00: 10"... @48.00 43.00 @43.50 
SS Re er rr 52.00@ 55.00 reps 51.00 ae! Pode 
Buffalo Philadelphia, . Boston... 
Spring bran ....... $44.50@45.00 $....@52.00 $52.00@53.00 
Stand. midds.* 45.50 @46.00 «+ @55.00 52.00@ 53.00 
Flour midds.t 56.00@66.50 - RF PRR 
Red dog ........- 57.00@58.00 |. .... @ 64.00 »»«@69.00 
Spring bran .. Shorts . 
Perdate. ia $....@57.00 3... @6r00 
TWinnipeg .....-.. nn ate +» BE1.00 «+ «+ @5A.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


st Bébuts 


icagted points: 


Ft. Worth 
er, TE Cre Giga. 
TTti Beet pice Qraee. 
40.50 @41.00 44.00 @ 45.00 

4 


47.60 @48.00 
«t++@.,, 


Pittsburgh 


53.00@54.00 
th whi 


Atlanta 
$49.75@61.10 $....@. 
50.75@52.10. on. fu@.... 
$8.00@58.10.. °....@ .... 
62,00@63.10 0 0. @.... 
. Middiings 
pp "@stit0 














WANT ADS 

















v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN WANTED—FOR ARKANSAS, 
Experienced, aggressive, to increase pres- 
ent established business. Worth while 
proposition for a real producer. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 289, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires to make change. With good com- 
pany now. Can furnish best references. 
50 years’old, married, good health. Hard 
or soft wheat, 3,000-sack or larger, unless 
you have something good to offer in 
smaller plant. Address 264, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scajes, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 HB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















81st Congress 





(Continued from page 9) 


chambers appeared to nullify the ef- 
forts to give business clear guidance 
regarding the use of delivered price 
systems which were arrived at 
through the use of a basing point sys- 
tem. Senate opposition centered in 
Democratic Sen. Russell Long of 
Louisiana and Sen. Paul Douglas of 


Illinois. Finally, the Senate, unable-. 


to untangle*the snarled-iésues, recom‘ 
mitted the bill, thereby putting it 
over for the next session. 


MINIMUM WAGE—Congress en- 
acted a new minimum wage of 75¢ 
an hour in amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. However, the amend- 
ed act continued the area of produc- 
tion exemptions from the minimum 
wage and overtime pay requirements 
of the law. 

The amended FLSA puts under the 
provisions of the act employees who 


WILLIAM OKIE CHOSEN 
COUNCIL SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Wheat Council has named William 
Okie, former War Production Board 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
official to succeed Gordon Boals as 
secretary of the International Wheat 
Council. Mr. Okie is expected to take 
over his new duties after the council 
concludes its first session in London 
after Nov. 1. 

Mr. Okie has recently been at- 
tached to the State Department 
with the occupation forces in west- 
ern Germany. Mr. Boals will return 
to the U.S. after conclusion of the 
council session and resume his posi- 
tion with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
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Wheat Council Controversy Seen 


IMPORTERS EXPECTED TO AIR COMPLAINT 
ON U.S. PRICING, PROPOSED NEW MEMBERS 





are directly essential to the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. Retail 
store employees are exempted from 
provision of the law providing 50% 
of such sales are intrastate and 75% 
of such sales are not for resale but 
are recognized as retail sales within 
the industry. 

In amending this law, Congress 
removed the controversial issue of 
overtime-on-overtime pay by ruling 
that premium pay for disagreeable 
kinds of work or less satisfactory 
hours of employment cannot be used to 
base computations of overtime rates. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE—In ‘the in- 
ternational field, in addition to the 
ratification of the wheat pact, Con- 
gress extended the reciprocal trade 
agreements without any restrictive 
provisions on the chief executive for 
two years. Republicans in Congress 
had urged that a “peril point’ be 
established beyond which the Presi- 
dent could not go without obtaining 
a review of conditions by the Tariff 
Commission to ascertain if imports 
under a reduced tariff rate might 
not endanger the prosperity of Amer- 
ican industry. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION—The 
Economic Cooperation Act was ex- 
tended for another year with a grant 
of appropriations not far short of 
the amount requested by ECA. 


TRADE ORGANIZATION—Legis- 
lation to make the U.S. a member of 
the International Trade Organization 
and approval of the ITO charter 
which was adopted at Havana, Cuba, 
last year was deferred. 


COMMODITY CREDIT—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charter was 
amended to provide that agency the 
authority to own real property. Im- 
mediately following that grant of 
power, CCC inaugurated a grain stor- 
age program which now involves 
storage facilities for more than 250 
million bushels of grains. The amend- 
ed charter also provided for the ap- 
pointment of an advisory board of 


_five members in addition to a board 


of directors of seven. However, Sec- 
retary Brannan did not submit these 
nominees to the Senate for approval 
as required under the new charter, 
and any interim appointees will have 
to serve without pay until Congress 
sits again and studies the nominees. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGES — In 
both the House and Senate the agri- 
culture committees have been in- 
structed to investigate operations of 
commodity exchanges. During the pe- 
riod between the adjournment and 
the next session, the House agricul- 
ture subcommittee headed by George 
Grant (D., Ala.) and August H. An- 
dresen (R., Minn.) is expected to 
visit the three major grain exchanges 
at Chicago, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City. Tentative plans call for the 
first of these calls to be made in Chi- 
cago Nov. 14-15*and in Minneapolis 
the following day. Later, the Kansas 
City market will be studied. 

MARKET STUDY—No action is in- 
dicated into the commodity market 
study by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.), who is chairman of,the 
subcommittee assigned to that task. 
However, since his defeat on the farm 
bill, it is possible that he will use the 
market study .as a face-saver by vig- 
orously pressing this administration 
favorite. 

FOOD SURPLUSES—Sen. Ander- 
son, also has sponsored a Senate-ap- 
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U.S. Officials Set for Start of First Meeting in London Nov. |; 


Foreign Buyers Object to Prices Resulting 
From CCC Monopoly 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The exodus of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials to the U.K. to attend the first 
session of the International Wheat 
Council includes Stanley Andrews, 
director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of USDA; 
William McArthur, associate direc- 
tor of the grain branch of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
and Gordon Frasier, alternate for 
the U.S. delegate to the council. Mr. 
Frasier has already left for the Lon- 
don post and the other officials will 
leave at the end of this month. 

Mr. Frasier is said to be under in- 





proved resolution to study methods 
for disposing ef food surpluses. Con- 
gress approved $25,000 for the use of 
the cémmittee. No plans have been 
announced, however. 


OLEO TAX—Repeal of the tax on 
oleomargarine could not get through 
the Senate at this session but was 
approved by the House. This bill re- 
mains on the Senate calendar of un- 
finished business and probably will 
be forced to an issue at the next ses- 
sion. Full debate on it was deferred 
as it threatened to become a time- 
consuming topic. 

FOOD PROCESSING — Another 
committee whose activity can continue 
through the adjournment period is the 
Senate agriculture subcommittee in- 
vestigating utilization of fats and oils. 
Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) heads 
this group and has been consistently 
aided by Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.). However, the original aims of 
the committee have been widely ex- 
panded. The target now appears to 
be the food processing industry, where 
these senators allege broad profit 
margins are responsible for high re- 
tail prices of bread, milk and butter, 
although the farm return on these 
commodities has fallen. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CANADA FINDS ISRAEL 
' IMPORTANT WHEAT BUYER 


WINNIPEG — Israel is seen as 
growing in importance as a custom- 
er for Canadian wheat as well as 
other commodities. This has been in- 
dicated by the movement of Cana- 
dian wheat to that country and was 
confirmed here by Max Tal, manager 
of the Israel Commercial Consortium, 
Tel Aviv. 

A one-time important official of 
the British mandatory government 
in Palestine, Mr. Tal is visiting parts 
of Canada, and has conferred with 
the Canadian Wheat Board and vari- 
ous grain export officials. 

A signatory to the International 
Wheat Agreement, Israel is pledged 
to buy 3,500,000 bu. wheat. Of this 
quantity, at least 2 million bushels 
has been purchased, and all from 
Canada. 


structions to handle barter and ex- 
change negotiations of agricultural 
surpluses of the U.S, for strategic 
materials. (The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Oct. 18, 1949, page 16.) He ap- 
pears to be the front lines salesman 
for OFAR Director Andrews. 


The council session which is sched- 
uled to start in London Nov. 1 will 
take up several controversial items. 
Most prominent will be the complaint 
of foreign buyers that sales from 
the U.S. monopolistic Commodity 
Credit Corp. are not firm sales price- 
wise since the foreign buyers are 
asked to accept U.S. wheat on the 
basis of a price determined at a later 
date by CCC. Such a price policy de- 
nies to the foreign buyer with a guar- 
anteed import quota the privilege of 
rejecting such a sale on the grounds 
that the price is not necessarily ac- 
ceptable. 

Another solid point of controversy 
from the importers’ point will be that 
U.S. proposal that Germany and Jap- 
an be made members of the wheat 
agreement. This proposal will be 
fought vigorously by importing na- 
tions, it is forecast, as the inclusion 
of these nations will obviously be 
made part of the export quota of 
the U.S. since the U.S. is paying the 
cost of this wheat. From the view- 
point of the importing nations as- 
signment of these nations for an im- 
port quota will reduce the supply 
of U.S. wheat and thereby give the 
U.S. greater bargaining powers out- 
side the wheat agreement when other 
necessary purchases may be made. 

The November meeting of the 
wheat council may be the most sig- 
nificant session of this body and could 
lead to a break-up of the wheat agree- 
ment, particularly if the U.S. insists 
on the maintenance of the CCC wheat 
export monopoly. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. ARMY ANNOUNCES 
PURCHASES OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office announced 
the purchase of 600 sacks of soft 
wheat flour Oct. 24 for delivery to 
Memphis at $5.49 sack and 600 sacks 
for delivery to Auburn, Wash., at 
$5.45 sack. ; 

The quartermaster is buying 4 
large amount of flour this week, <de- 
tails of which have not yet been «n- 
nounced. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR RAZED 

MACKSVILLE, KANSAS—A 35- 
year-old, 11,000-bu. grain elev«tor 
here which is owned by the C. D. 
Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, is 
being torn down and will be re- 
placed by a smaller elevator, prob- 
ably of 8,000 or 9,000 bu. capacity. 
Mr. Jennings said that the old <le- 
vator is being razed because of the 
high underflow of water in Staf!ord 
County. Last summer the under {iow 
flooded the boot pit of the elevator 
to a depth of 80 in. 
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‘ UILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





J ONES | ie (caiictitiattaes Company 





IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 





BY ENTSiof the past two years have proved beyond 

question that ample grain storage space is a most 
valuable supplement to a flour mill. It makes a mill- 
ing company more flexible, more versatile, more able 
to meet competitive conditions. 


Perhaps your business could benefit from more grain 
elevator space. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can design 
it and build it for you with the utmost efficiency. 


A record of more than 29 years of experience in serv- 
ing the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries gives 
J-H engineers an unmatched “know how” in grain 
elevator construction. 








1911 Baltimore Avenue 





TTT 








Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


~~ 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FRANK A. sie ag , , ‘ ‘ 

H M. , Vi b 

coomanp yyy Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


GRAIN 









KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 





OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Blaffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 
















FORT WORTH 


ao . Bewley Bldgs. +* Phone 3-3478 ge 
esse" Operating the Lathrop Elevator ee 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 






Co-managers 





JORPORATI 
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E. C. Lloyd 





Baker Boosts Fund 


(Contiriued from page 36) 


with children who were there to 
help the Janice Medders Fund. Over 
$125 was donated by the children. 

The child was flown to New York 
in a private plane. Money continued 
to roll into the Anniston Star until 
there was enough to cover all ex- 
penses of the trip, the hospital bill 
and the cost of operation. 

One day, less than a week after 
Mr. Lloyd’s party for the cause, 
word was flashed over the wires of 
the Associated Press that Dr. Pack 
had pronounced the operation on 
Janice “completely successful.” 

All Anniston was happy and no one 
happier than Mr. Lloyd who had had 
part in helping send Janice to New 
York. 





BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN caxe'riour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 





ART BROTHERS 


IGLEHE 
INCORPORATED 


| 
L 
N 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 


Nov. 18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 
Denver 17. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
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Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 


Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Blidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. < 

1950 . 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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dan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hen‘ng, 
203'4 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR | 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ® MINNESOTA 
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WALKING AT HEEL Dog walks at left, nose even 
with your knee. Use a choke collar. Keep leash slack. 


& LIE AND STAY An important training step. Back 





~+- you always 
choose quality 


Ever watched a champion retriever at work? If you have, you 
know the matchless thrill of perfect trust and unfailing under- 
standing between master and dog . . . every gesture, every sound 
with its own significance, unhesitatingly obeyed. Teamwork 
unsurpassed in the world of sport! 


It’s this same spirit of teamwork and cooperation within the 
great Commander-Larabee organization that plays a big part in 


bringing you the world’s finest flours . 


. . fours you’ can count 


on for consistent baking performance, day in and day out. From 
field to bakery, the Commander-Larabee team of skilled buyers, 
laboratory technicians and milling experts work together to 
establish scientific control of the baking qualities of every bag 
that leaves the mills... your assurance of unfailing uniformity! 


Your experienced Commander-Larabee representative is your 
contact with this great team of experts. Let him help you with 
your flour problems. And remember, when performance counts, 
choose quality . . . choose a Commander-Larabee Flour! 





e}ommander-L 
: 


&, GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Jerry Carnes 


Kingdale Training Kennels 


Minneapolis 


away from the dog, constantly warning him to stay put. 


a USE LONG LEADS A 30-11. lead is invaluable in 
keeping young dogs under control in early training. 
























* SIT AND HOLD To prevent dog from 
dropping and chewing birds DELIVERY 


Dog should not drop bird at trainer's feet. 


arabee Milling Company 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
THE LAR ABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, 


+ MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
. BUFFATO 
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WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! | 2 


& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 








USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! Case, $25 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- April 19-16 — Southern Bakers 
tive printing and special adhesives in- ene Fis; sec. E. P. Cline, 708 


sure you: of brand protection, satisfied Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8. 
customers and higher salvage values. ok uaa De eee 


Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


crease Your Repeat Business April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
- ? Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 


Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1! 38 
Jefferson St., Salem. 
April 19: South Dakota Bak«-rs 
# * Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Fal!s; 
i sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 


ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 
April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kans:is, 


Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ as.o- 
NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH HOUSTON Dept DPS-2 ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general c.n- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 


‘THE largest and most modern flour mill &é + ae Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with G 0 0 C h $ 5 est Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 

AOCRES GAPONY Oh ONS MENS SESS De dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Blig. 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators ’ 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, New Orleans. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. S U P E R I O R May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTr¥E, v.s.A. QUALITY Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
Domestic and Export Millers illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.0. 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx« City Box 866, Amarillo. 


to Make ~~ Baked Things May 5-6 — K Grain, Feed & 
wer Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 


om Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 538 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 17-18—lIowa Bakers Assn., Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 


AMES HARRIS | HARRIS NEVILLE LE CO. ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 


becoeciesbabasccom SE Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS / 5326 TA, Denver 17. 
: C . BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS , June 10-12—Bakers Association of 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 





Sl AR AEIIN ige'ete) Kevin ps: 4 
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AND SEWING TWINE_4& the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
: # Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Mi Charlotte, N.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONARY AIG WHEAT PATENT MLOUR 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE “ 99 A eee Baker’s Spring Pat- 
= Diamond D” 2% Sisitndertabortor Co 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON trol from Montana Spring 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE - DIXIE-PORTLAND 


008) fe @ ee FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS «© CAKE 
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FURMULE FOR SALES 





Active Market +- Advertising Coverage 


The feed industry is BIG 


@ 8,000 formula feed manufacturers and feed mills 


@ 25,000 country elevators and feed stores 


and SELLS 


@ 25,000,000 tons of formula feed 


@ 135,000,000 tons of grain and by-product feeds, 
including feed concentrates. 


The feed industry is a TOP MARKET 


. which annually runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Buys nearly 4,700,000 tons of protein meals — equipment for 
office and plant — grinders, mixers, mills — material handling 
equipment—packaging supplies and machinery—trucks—many 
diversified products sold through local feed stores. 


Feedstulfs is the weekly newspaper of the 
teed manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer. 


@ Its nation-wide paid circulation is 
largest in the field. 


@ Its additional controlled circulation 
blankets the industry on a regional 
basis. 


LL LLL OT 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 
FEEDSTUFFS 
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| BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
| AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


ies 
"Rnead J4 the 
Stap of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L 


FLOUR BROKERS 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








rr Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 











1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





conn erchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
>. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


kers 


Flour Bro 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ_.OUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL. 





— 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London 








Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,”’ Londo: 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Lid. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
re oe OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory ae Bh 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUF!s 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. ©.3 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOI 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 














—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


“Very Best” 


NEWTON, KANSAS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“Sweet Cream” 


of the West’s very Quality Flours 
finest flour mills. - 
American Flours, Inc. W. J. JENNISON CO. 





| Flour Mill Agents 
MINNEAPOLIS §<@> ne aN a ta oN 
. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
American Ace Nash, Tenn 


FLOUR BROKERS 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, My | 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAS | 


el 








CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, .2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. ©. 3 








FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





sarees GABLE ADDRESS: COWN Cable Address: “Gamma.” Glasgow | 
KNIGHTON FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PROD!( TS. 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








Cable Address: “Frxnew,” Liverpool 
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‘| (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) 


tober 25, 1949 





Cable Address: ‘"Trontopri,”” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. $ 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 

FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““AncHuor,” Belfast 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Pair,” Dundee 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
Ri RDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








— 
CO. 


R 
UCTS, 














.Y. coe 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Fiours - Offals - Starch 
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The Colonel, who was known for 
his hot temper and profanity, drew 
for his partner in a golf tournament 
a complete stranger, a Dr. James. 

At the fourth hole, the Colonel 
landed his golf ball into a deep 
sand-trap. 

Glaring down the fairway, he 
turned to his partner and in a chok- 
ing voice, exclaimed: “Pardon me, my 
friend, but before I play this, may 
I inquire—are you an M.D. or a 


D.D.?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The owner was showing a visitor 
around his kennels. “There’s a dog,” 
he pointed out, “who is worth a 
couple of thousand dollars.” 

The visitor gaped and then asked, 
“How can a dog save so much?” 


¢¢¢ 


Salesman: “Boy, I want to see 
someone around here with a little 
authority.” 

Office Boy: “Well, I have about as 
little as anyone. What is it you 


want?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Seen Jones "bout here ’n the lash 
hour an’ half?” 

“Yes, he was here.” 

“Ja notice whether I was with 


him?” 
¢¢¢ 


The piano teacher was expected 
any minute, and Tommy was prepar- 
ing to take his lesson. 

“Did you wash your hands?” in- 
quired his mother. 

“Yes,” replied Tommy. 

“And your face?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And did you wash behind your 
ears?” 

“On her side I did, mother,” re- 
plied Tommy. 

¢ @ 


Employer: “But I don’t need any 
help. I couldn’t find enough work to 
keep you busy.” 

Applicant: “You’d be surprised how 
little it takes to keep me busy.” 


¢?¢ 
Brown: “Can you keep a secret?” 
Green: “Sure.” 
Brown: “I need to borrow some 
money.” 
Green: “Don’t worry. It’s just as 
if I never heard it.” 


*?¢? 


Five-year-old Sue was “helping” 
her daddy at his work bench in the 
basement. Finally, he tired of her in- 
cessant chatter and questions, and he 
asked her to be quiet for a while. 

“I don’t have to be quiet,” Sue 
stated importantly. “I’m a woman.” 


¢$¢ 


Boss: “How is it that you’re only 
carrying one sack, when the other 
men are carrying two?” 

Laborer: “Well, I suppose they’re 
too lazy to make two trips like I 
do!” 


ESTABLISHED 1913 





Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead” facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions, 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 

manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


He is 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, ; 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam ; 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


Cable Address: “‘Cleo” 








36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FrmxcouEen” 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Established 1874 





: N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Ar 


\ecident, American Beauty 


end Other Bakery Flour 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 










































BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 






















We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 














Abilene Flour Mills Co............ ° 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Ine. eseee 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co........... 


eee eee Pee eee eee ee ee 


Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. ocnwus 
Alva Roller MiNe ...cesesccccevseeves 
Amber Milling Division ...........++++ 
Amendt Milling Co. .......sesse05- oose 


American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.......+-+s+eee+ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, ........-- e 
Arnold Milling Co. ........+.. 
Atkinson Milling Co. .....-..+++:+ eves 


eee eee eneenee 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co.......6.-eeeeeeess 
Beardstown Mill@ .......cccceveerceeeee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co........ eeerecese ocses 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ...eseeeseeeeees 
Blair Milling Co. ........- Seteccesoee : 
Blake, J. He .csccccccses eeeescocsees® 
Blodgett, Frank H., ae 
Bolle & Schilthuis ......... eoceve cewen 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co....... oak 
Brey & Sharpless .....-.+-e++e0% oboe 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ....-60s+e0% eeees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co.........-+++. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......-+e+eeeee0> 


Vameron, John F., & Co......0--eeeeeee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........- ovecene 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co..........+.+ 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........-+++++. 
Cargill, Incorporated .....+.++++- ‘bees 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr bobecubess 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd........++++- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.........+-. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co......... eve 
Comm, “Cereales”’ 
Chase Bag Co. .. ws ceccccccccccvnceers 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.......++-- 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & SOM .scsscccceccvececsvccees 
City Natl Bank & Trust GCO.eccossevcs 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd...........-- 
Cohen, FeMK ....ccsccscccccecseseveess 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... eeees 
Continental Grain Co. ....eeceeercevers 
Continental Sales Agencies ........++-+- 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.....--.-se++5 
Crawford & LAW ..ccccsccsevereeccers 
Cream of Wheat Corp.........-- eccccse 
Crete Mille, The ........- etebiaeedese 
Crookston Milling Co. ....-eesseeveees 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew ......+.-+- 
De Stefano, Ulysses ...scceccecscveece 
Lhe SwWO@an, A, cecsccccceceecscrseseenes 
Deutsch & Sickert Co....... seeecees ee0 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc....... Coceeccece 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd....... eevces 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co., Inc..... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co..........-. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc....... sence 


Bagle Roller Mill Co........+seeeeseees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... eees 
Enns Milling Co. .....-ceceeeecs eeceve 
Evans Milling Co. ...... coseeecvece 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. eoeese eevee 


Parquhar Bros. ... 65sec ccc cecceewenees 
Feast, C. B., & C0... .sececcccvees ccoess 
Federal Mill, Inc. ........ssee0+ oseees 
Fennell, Spence & Co.......5-+eeeereees 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.............+.. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s........... ebeee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Plynn, John M., C0... ...ceereceeevecs 
Fode, Troele .....seeseseee ee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta. eapeses 
Fort Morgan Mille .........++5. soenese 
Franco, Francis M. ......... beccecee ee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


Gallatin Valley Milling OCo............. 
Garland Milling Corp. ......-.. oe6e 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & O0......eeeeserees 
Green’s Milling Co. .....cccccsesseeses 
Grippeling & Verkley .......-esseeees: 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M....... rrr rey T 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........+- 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd....... 
Harris, Upham & Co,.......seeeesesees 
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igieheart Bros., Inc. ............ eseudes 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co....... coeebeeees 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 
Interstate Grain Corporation ......... * 
International Milling Co. 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek..........eseeeeees 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......eeseeeee 
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Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
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Kansas Milling Co. ......ccccccscccccee 
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Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons............... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
King Milling Co. 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John EB., & Co.............04.. 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... eos 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co................ 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.............. 
McKinnon & McDonald, DORs ct evécu ies 
MAGSOR, ORES. cccccveciscscescccccd Ber 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............+... 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. Coes ov dceseocdoccces 
Meme SO OO. BM ssc ctciciccevevccces 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ...... ooees 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ...........+..+. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling OCo............... 
Minot Flour Mill Co............sseeeees 
CEOS Bb Fy Scere debe cecnicenence 
Montana Flour Mills Co.............+.. 
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Morrison Milling Co. .........eeseseees 
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National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council .... éoee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills. Wien scans 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
CARROT GP To co Wbcccecdoce eet cedeccs. 
Page. Thomas, Milling Co.............. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co.......0sceeceeeess 
POR BGR once iccscvccssdecnves Beaée ee 
Penn, William, Flour GS eae 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .........ceeeccecese 
Pillman & Phillipe ......cccccveccecess 
Pillsbury _— Inc. ... 
Pratt, R. 
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Prina, Frank R., Corp........--.-e05. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.......... Sbese. 
Raible, J. BR., O0.. cccccceccccccccccess 
Red River Milling Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co...........-...+... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. ......... dumedececs 
Ross Milling Co. ........ 
MOOSE, An. B OOieveic desiviviceccceces. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta. ABER oe.» 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. .............. 


Russell Milling Co. .....scseeeeecceees 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co....... Ripeetds. 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
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Saxony MINS ...ccccvcoscccccccccceses 
Schneider, W. H., Company.. LMA cee or 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........6e-ee005. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ......6.ceeeeeeeees 
Security Milling Co., Inc............+6. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
BShevelove, J. J. wccccccssccsccccccsces 
Shim Quee & Co. ..ccecccccccccceccess 
Siebel Institute of Technology POURS bee. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ........... 
DIGIT, Bn GD. cc cccccccsccevccccsnes 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Standard Milling Co. ........2.cese08- 
Stannard, Collins & Co.............6+.: 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ............. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd... ..cseeseseces Seeece.. 
Stratton Grain Co, .....eeesercecseces: 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ...... ae 
Otriatic, BG BR, GO... ii scessccccccccces. 
Sullivan & Kennedy .......seecseesesss 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...........+-. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.........+. 
Tension Envelope Corp. ....... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co........+++-- 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .......ss00++-- 
Tri-State Milling Co. .....ceeeeseeees- 





Uhimann Grain Co, ....- cece cnceeceee: 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ... Severe 





Urban, George, Milling Co............ 


Valley Grain Co. .nccsscesceccecsecees: 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.........-.--- 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ...,....-+++-- 
Via, P. On, & OOicccccccccccscccccsces: 
Voigt Milling Co. 2... cseeeeeeeceeeee: 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........-- 
Walnut Creek Milling Co...........--- 
Wamego Milling Co. .....eseeeceecce: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.........-.++++-- 
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Wolcott & Lincoln, AS et 
Wolf Milling Co. .......cccecceescces 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Fiake White, Fiuffy Ruffles 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





LEBANON, 
ILL. 
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ALITY 








Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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Where one man may fail in a difficult ascent, e 
ing party, working together as a team, succeeds. — 


Similarly, in flour processing, N-A's Flour ‘Service 
Division working together as a team with your own staff 
and consultants, can furnish that extra help which makes 
the successful solution of special treatment problems 
much easier. Moreover, in addition to special problems, 
the N-A ServiceMan, backed by over 25 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of maturing, enriching, and bleaching 
products, is always ready to help smooth out the numerous. 
kinks that occur during daily operations. 


To put these advantages to work for you and make 
this proven service organization a member of your team, 
call your nearest N-A Representative today. 
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|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


ABC’s for modern parents 


A is for Action 


Already in many communities action has been taken to improve 
the public schools by adding new teachers, building needed schools, 
enlarging and bettering existing facilities. All this has helped correct 
poor conditions resulting from the war and ever-increasing school 
enrollments. 
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B is for Births 


Because of the sharp rise in America’s birth rate during and since 
the war, the enrollment in elementary schools will continue to rise 
for the next seven years. Schools will be more crowded, the number 
of teachers will be insufficient, education standards will drop . . . unless 
action is taken soon. 


G is for Cooperation 


Serious as the school problem is, it can be solved by intelligent 
cooperation among: enlightened parents, educators, civic groups and 
school boards. You have a real interest in solving it, regardless of 
whether you have youngsters of school age: the future of your com- 
munity and your nation depends upon today’s children. Parents and 
citizens should take an active interest in local schools. For information 
about how citizens in other communities are working to improve their 
schools, write to the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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